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On the Grinding of Certain Axes. 





“HAT is the greatest incentive to human effort ?” asks 
the Social Philosopher, as he goes up and down the 
world gathering unripe data for his theoretic stew- 
pan. “ There is but one—hunger,” replies the Political 
Economist, who drinks sherry-and-bitters daily to 
encourage a coy appetite. ‘“ Nonsense,” exclaims the 
half-pay Colonel, as thoughts of many a bygone sham 
fight cause the hot blood to course madly through his veins, “it is 
glory!” “Pardon me,” remarks the Philanthropist, who is paid 
secretary to innumerable public charities, “it is love of your fellow- 
creatures!” “No, no,” cries the Popular Preacher, who deems every 
appointment to a bishopric an egregious blunder; “it is the saving 
of their souls!” 

The Philosopher is puzzled, for such a want of unanimity is con- 
fusing to the theory-grinder; but as he ponders over the problem, 
a wave of sanity passes over him—the occurrence is unusual and 
worth recording—and he determines to turn his back upon the 
specialists and consult the Average Man. That useful citizen has 
just dined, and is in that mood of vinous frankness which at a word 
lays bare the inner man. Moreover, he has just been improving his 
mind by the perusal in a Society Paper of an account of a Private 
WView of the Academy. “Mr. So-and-So,” he learns, “ was discussing 
with Mr. Somebody-Else the merits of Mr. So-and-So’s new play 
‘about to be produced at the Theatre Royal, Somewhere ;” and 
“* Mrs. So-and-So was gowned in lavender linsey-woolsey trimmed 
with ruches of pink alpaca, and looked charming.” These edifying 
details have much upset the Average Man, and a mighty impatience 
of obscurity is gnawing at his vitals. “Greatest incentive to human 
effort ?” he cries, “to get out of the crowd, of course; to get 
talked about, written about, so that your photograph may be worth 
at least a shilling, and your autograph a penny stamp!” “Ah!” 
exclaims the Philosopher, “the truth at last ; and, moreover, a grand 
discovery! The greatest incentive to human effort is the desire for 
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notoriety.” So he proceeds to amplify the discovery into an octavo 
volume. And what though the truth it contains be only a truism ! 
He will serve it up in a new and palate-tickling fashion—for your 
modern philosophy is nothing if not popular—and the work will run 
into many editions ! 

And they who read it will be filled with a still mightier longing 
than before for Fame, with its attendant joys of the personal para- 
graph and the stare of curiosity in public places. To that end they 
will write books, go on the stage, aye, even commit murder! But, 
alas ! their works will remain unread, their matinées will be damned, 
and their crimes, lacking that touch of imagination which leads to 
mystery or to circumstances of atrocity, will be recorded in a mere 
paragraph, and they themselves will be obscurely hanged. 

For the Lady Fame and her illegitimate sister Notoriety—it 
may be assumed from their coyness that they are ladies—dwell 
within a Temple that is not easy of access. It is surrounded on all 
sides by a dense forest, and he that would penetrate to the sacred 
fane must, with his own trusty axe, make clear a pathway ; he him- 
self must fell the trees and cut away the brushwood. It is true 
that when some slight progress has been made he may, in exchange 
for a like service, get a friendly hand to roll a log or two, but as a 
rule he must rely upon his own exertions. And as his axe must 
ever be keen as a razor, a good selection of grindstones should be his 
constant companions. There are grindstones of every pattern and 
adapted to every capacity, and the successful path-maker is. he 
who chooses those most suitable to his own particular axe. 

Now it isa matter of common knowledge that aspirants to Fame 
in the world of the Drama, be they actors, critics, or dramatists, are 
so absorbed in the cultivation of their own respective branches of the 
art theatrical as to be shockingly bad axe-grinders; and it is 
possible therefore that a few hints on the science from an old hand 
may not be unwelcome. 

Let us consider first the case of the Actor-manager, for he is of the 
great ones of the earth—the bright, particular star of the theatrical 


firmament. How can he best preserve his axe’s edge in a condition 


of constant keenness ? Well, in the first place, he must cast aside 
that modesty so characteristic of the craft, and pose upon a theatrical 
pedestal of his own construction. Just as in society he is a 
little better than a duke, a little higher than an archbishop, so in the 
play, no matter what the part, he must “stand out ”—even, if 
necessary, “ from the picture,” but in any case, stand out. For him 
the centre of the stage, for him the faithful flood of radiant lime- 
light ; the good lines must be all his, also the sympathetic parts. 
Above all things he must endeavour to convince the public that he 
is a great emotional actor. It may be true that when but a simple 
member of another’s company Fate and his manager condemned 
him to a round of modern realistic characters—Italian assassins, 
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German financiers, and elderly dodderers of various nationalities ; 
showy parts, easy and effactive, wherein a familiarity with foreign 
accent could effectually conceal monotony of method. But once a 
manager, it will be his bounden duty to throw aside the realisti¢ for 
the romantic. There is an abundance of characters from: which he 
can select ; mad fiddlers who lose their wives, modern dukes who 


lose their mistresses, and moody Danes whose mistresses lose them. ~ 


And though the tones of his voice be Gregorian in their monotony, 
and his stock of gestures well-known and scanty, yet the mere im- 
portance of the parts shall ensure applause, and the first-night notices 
become a joy to his soul; for is it not a canon of the critic’s art that 
the man who plays a good part is a good actor? Besides, his 
experience of character-studies will enable him to enrich his 
romantic impersonations with touches of modern realism, and the 
public, which adores the obvious, will regard these “ new readings” 
as strokes of genius! 

Then he must be careful to send to the leading reviews occasional 
articles on the Regeneration of the Drama and such like subjects—I 
use the word “send” advisedly, for the mere composition is a matter 
of detail; his signature alone will.add a lustre to the humblest 
penny-a-lining. Of course his portrait must appear in the Academy 
and the New, annually, if possible ; moreover—and this is the most 
important of all—he must so manipulate the public press that a cold 
in his honoured head shall cast a gloom over the community, and his 
absence from the bill become a national calamity. 

These be wise counsels, O Actor-manager ; follow them, and thou 
shalt find thy axe’s edge so keen that every obstacle in the road to 
Fame shall be but as corn before the sickle ! 

Next let me give a word of advice to that most exalted person, the 
Critic, who, as no one can deny, ranks next in the Dramatic world to: 
the Actor-manager. Indeed, some authorities maintain that to him 
should be accorded the highest place of all, for does he not, say they, 
hold the contemporary Drama in the hollow of his hand, moulding 
it into this fashion or that, as the whim seizes him—the morbid or 
the common-place, the realistically dull, or the romantically pre- 
posterous ? 

Strange as it may seem now-a-days, there was once a time when 
the dramatic critic was a person of no importance. In those 
benighted days, his chief occupation was the chronicling of fires and 
the reporting of felonies ; noticing a new play was but an occasionat 
artistic relaxation. Thank goodness, we have changed all that! 
Unhappily, however, one relic of that barbarous period remains— 
that mantle of anonymity which is so irksome to the self-respecting’ 
critic, a mantle which must at once be rent asunder so that the 
critic’s interesting personality may peer through the tattered garment: 
To do this effectually he must cast to the -winds the old-fashioned 
notion that a first-night notice should be a mere résumé of the plot 
of the play, with a brief criticism of the acting, and a statement of its 
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reception at the hands of the audience. He must persuade his editor 
that this kind of composition is obsolete. What the public wants, 
he will urge, is half a column of interesting and amusing copy. about 
somethipng—anything—then why not about himself, the most 
interesting and amusing subject he is acquainted with? He must 
discard the editorial “we” for the axe-grinding “J,” and be chatty 
familiar and unconventional. He must seize his reader by the 
button-hole, as it were, slap him on the shoulders, dig him in 
the ribs as who should say “See what fine fellows we are, you and I! 
What a magnificent sense of humour is ours! I can make a joke, my 
boy—my gentle reader—and you can appreciate it!” Then he must 
never forget that the public will long to know what he has 
had for dinner, and how he digested it, and that any inane 
remarks of his neighbours in the stalls will be delightful reading. 
Of course he must be severely critical at times, with a pre- 
ference for topics unconnected with the drama. But whatever the 
subject in hand may be, he must be careful to introduce allusions to 
as many authorities ancient and modern as he can manage to look 
up in the limited time allowed for composition—Lucretius, Peter the 
Great, Villon, Isaac Newton, Sophocles, Dr. Johnson and the 
author of “Goody Two Shoes.” If possible they should be 
made to glide in with easy gracefulness, but if not, let him drag 
them in by the head and shoulders; for although they may look a 
little broken-down and battered, their mere presence will be con- 
clusive proof of the writer’s scholarship. There will naturally be 
no objection to the occasional introduction of some slight allu- 
sion to the play and the acting, but it should be in that 
form of graceful banter and good-natured toleration that clearly 
indicates the writer’s superiority over everyone concerned, be he actor, 
-dramatist, scene-painter, gas-man, or check-taker. Or, by way of 
-variety, he may simulate stupidity, and declare that he was totally 
‘unable to understand what the play was about. That style is invari- 


-ably effective, and makes a most entertaining article. His readers 
- see clearly that it is only his little joke, and so they roar with laughter 
.and admire the funny dog. lt is true that the notice may seriously 


affect the run of the play, but that is none of the critic’s business ; 


-for why should he be interested in other people’s grind-stones ? 


The idea is absurd! No, let him go hisown way, sharpening his own 
axe, ever keeping steadily before him one golden rule “ Never scruple 
wto sacrifice truth to an epigram and honesty to an apt quotation !” 

And now, what advice can we give to the poor Dramatist ? Axe- 
‘grinding is to him a tiresome and most laborious process, for the 
simple reason that the public does not care a straw who writes its 
plays. For although the words spoken on the stage are the children 
of his brain, the personality of the actors effectually conceals the 
author from the audience. Indeed there are hundreds of worthy 
citizens, who pay taxes with regularity, and cultivate the banjo with 
assiduity, who honestly believe that the actors invent the words of 
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the play “as they go along,” And there is moreover a still larger 
class who imagine that every funny line spoken by the low comedian 
is a “ gag” of his own invention, the author being responsible merely 
for the plot of the piece and those portions of the dialogue that un- 
fold it, necessary but dull, so they applaud the comedian and curse 
the author. 

Of course, if a dramatic author should happen to be a true genius, 
aman endowed by nature with wit, imagination and invention, and 
provided by personal experience with a perfect knowlege of the stage 
and its requirements, he will naturally give to the world great 
masterpieces ; and although he may scorn every sort of axe-grinding, 
he will soon reach the Temple of Fame, for the unanimous verdict 
of the world will make clear his pathway. But we are not con- 
cerned with masters, we are dealing with the simple journeyman 
playwright who longs to be esteemed a master. 

A worthy creature, as a rule, is this dramatic journeyman ; well 
grounded in those elements of education which are placed by the 
State at the disposal of all, gifted with a certain modicum of talent, 
and provided with asharp eye for any odds and ends of dramatic 
material that may be lying about. Now how can such an one pro- 
vide himself with afew useful grind-stones ? Let him attend, and 
he shall hear. . 

In the first place he must vie with the Actor-manager in the display 
of grave anxiety for the Regeneration of the Drama (indeed this Re- 
generation business deserves the close attention of all grinders, for 
it is most remunerative). He must take care to impress upon 
the public, in season or out of season, that he lives for Art alone 
(that blessed word “ Art” ! What would some of us do without it !) 
that he is the only genuine successor to Shakespeare—all others are 
spurious, and that he alone in these modern days is nature’s own mirror 
holder. If after a flash or two the public does not find the reflection 
life-like, the public must be told that the fault isin itself and that it 
needs Art-education. So the journeyman must proceed to pour forth 
his soul into the Reviews, and lay bare his heart in the evening papers, 
in order that the public may learn that the elevation of the drama, 
and the success of his own plays are synonymous terms. His next 
step will be to lecture incessantly at Polytechnics, Toynbee Halls 
and other similar institutions, where flock the keen seekers after 
culture, on the proper receptive attitude of audiences towards 
masterpieces, or in other words, his own works. After all this 
careful preparation he must then proceed to shut himself np in his 
study (having taken care that the circumstance has been duly 
chronicled in the newspapers), and there evolve a great work. So 
soon as it is ready, he will inform the world at large that there is no 
manager in existence who can do justice to his masterpiece, and 
that he isconsequently compelled to take a theatre of his own, and 
produce the play himself. 

Well, the piece is produced, and the critics suspend for a time their 
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private judgment, and appear to be impressed. For is not the author, 
say they, our one literary play-wright, our only dramatic elevator! He 
himself has said it, and it must be true. And though they may yawn 
through the piece, yet when they come to write their notices, they 
will attribute this weariness to their own stupidity and so, for fear 
lest they stand confessed as dullards in the eyes of the world, they 
will declare that this new drama marks an epoch, and is in truth the 
play of the century. And what though the public treat it with 
respectful indifference ? So much the beiter for the play-wright, for 
he can pose triumphantly as the cultivator of Art for Art’s sake, and 
a reputation such as that will soon bring its own reward—an axe of 
remarkable keenness—and equipped with such an instrument he shall 
quickly penetrate to the Temple of Fame, and dwell therein—as a 
temporary lodger ! 


RoMANY. 
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The Stage Book. 





“7 ET me hasten to explain, I do not mean the book of the 
s play, nor do I refer to those numerous handbooks which 
enable the youthful aspirant to acquire the Art of Acting 
in twelve lessons. 

The subject of my remarks is what is known as a 
property book. But again I may be misunderstood ; the 
“property Look ” in stage parlance, I believe, contains a list of the 
necessary “ properties.” 

Let me avoid the language of the stage, and employ English to 
make myself intelligible. The book to which I refer is the one 
which is carried on in the hand by the absorbed student, or is 
“ discovered down front” on the couch on which the leading lady 
poses. 

This book is a very old friend. My first remembrance of it is in 
“Money,” in which play it is of invaluable service to Alfred Evelyn; 
in fact, on several occasions but for it he would have suffered much 
personal inconvenience, owing to his blunt personalities. As a 
youth, it was always a matter of enquiry with me why the explana- 
tion of, “The book, gentlemen,” should have saved him a well- 
deserved castigation. Buta quotation covers a multitude of sins; 
to the clergy, to whom the relieving language of ordinary hasty 
mortals is denied, it is more soothing than the Waverley pen, whilst 
it stamps the flippant conversationalist as a man of culture. But I 
digress ; it is the outside of the platter with which I have to deal. 

The book to which I refer is never read ; or, if so, is read at the 
rate of about a page a second, which is scarcely fair to the book. 
From the contempt with which the actor turns over its pages, it 
might be a photographic album of theatrical stars. 

It opens many aplay. The comic servant is “discovered ” reading 
it, if he is not dusting chairs. Directly “the star” is “heard off,” 
the comic servant throws it on the table, and arranges himself flat 
against the wall just inside the door. Then the star makes his 
entrance (without taking the slightest notice of the servant), and 
having taken his attitude in the centre of the stage, waits with 
nodding head until the “ reception” has been exhausted. Then he 
stalks to the table and seizes the book; we are on the tip-toe of 
expectancy ; he is going to read us something. Nota bit of it! He 
turns over two or three pages, and not being able to find what he 
wants, he throws it on the table with a bang which makes you jump, 
should you happen not to be watching him. ‘ What ho, varlet!” 
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he exclaims; “ tell thy mistress that I would speak with her,” &c., &c. 
I give this illustration as showing that from the opening the 
“property ” book often plays an important part. 

But it is to the villain that it is of such inestimable service. The 
stage villain’s idea of the usages of Society is, to say the least, pecuiiar. 
He enters the drawing-room of the Duchess, and he brings his 
crush-hat with him! I have always found it impossible, myself, 
to elude the vigilance of the expectant cloak-room attendant; not so 
the villain. I believe if he wanted to enter the ball-room in an 
Inverness cape, he would be allowed to do so. Now note his 
demeanour. He stalks proudly through the assembled guests, who 
take no noticeof him. It might be presumed that in such a gathering 
he would have one friend with whom he might exchange greeting ; 
but no !—the assembled aristocrats either cannot or will not see 
him. They are arranged triangularly ; one lady to two gentlemen. 
The Duchesses are much more at their ease than their partners, who 
seem to be painfully aware of the crinkled condition of the ducal 
trousers, and whose sole aim appears to be to avoid conversation, and 
to hide their nether limbs behind their duchesses. Then one of them 
upsets a content-less coffee cup, and the assembled aristocracy 
snigger. But of late Stage Society has been polished up to date, 
and now shakes hands on a level with its nose. Butagain I digress; 
let me keep to the book! 

The villain, finding his hat in the way, deposits in in the centre 
of the drawing-room table or some such suitable spot, seats himself 
thereat, and seizes the book. Now if you or I were asked out for the 
evening, and directly we entered our host’s drawing-room we took up 
a book and began to read, our manners would be commented upon. 
But the stage villain rises superior to custom. He makes rude 
remarks to the heroine (often the daughter of his host), and he shoots 
them at her over the top of the book, the while he languidly turns 
its pages with his black-stitched lavender-gloved fingers. If the 
heroine’s virtue irritate him beyond control, he will either bang 
down the book or hurl it against the quivering walls of the ducal 
mansion. But the guests remain placidly unconcerned ; he is the 
villain ; and these little eccentricities are expected of him. 

But the book is not the absolute property of the villain. I have 
even known the virtuous hero breathe his passior with his fingers 
between its leaves, as if he were not letter-perfect, and wanted the 
book for reference in case he found himself at a loss. And the 
heroine also makes use of it, not unfrequently. She walks through 
the streets of the town with her maiden eyes reverently bent upon its 
pages. She invariably walks in the middle of the road—there is no 
vehicular traffic. There are also no centre lamp-posts, or she would 


run into one. When the villain accosts her, she raises her deep- 
fringed, lamp-blacked eyes as much as to say “ Did anyone speak ? ” 
But the heroine is kinder to the book than the villain ; she not only 
pays it the compliment of reading it intently, but when she is 
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interrogated she hugs it close to her virgin bosom as though she 
would say to the villain, “ Beas rude to me as you like ; heap insult 
upon insult on me, but nothing shall make me give up the book.” 
The villain longs to get at it and dash it upon the ground, but so 
long as the heroine has it pressed against her heaving bosom, he is 
impotent. In fact, in every “line of business” the property bookseems 
to inspire confidence. The righteously-indignant father sometimes 
holds it aloft the while he hurls curses at the head of his erring 
daughter ; or the character-actor grunts or coughs behind it as an 
intimation that he is a political spy or emissary of the secret police. 

The low comedian alone seems to have no use atall for the book. 
Perhaps he recognises that it is regarded as especially the property 
- of the villain, and fears that his best wheezes would suffer from its 
association. He will have nothing to do with it! Perhaps this 
antipathy can be explained. The Book (in its other sense) is a thing 
for which he has a great contempt ; the very suggestion of such a 
hindrance to his genius is to him irritating. No wonder then that 
he will not make “ business” with the book ; he and it have nothing 
in common, and a bitter enmity divides them. 


But he is the book’s only enemy, and its place on the stage is as 
secure as the prompter's. 


FRANK MORRIS. 
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Mrs. Kendal’s Re-Appearance in London. 





INCE Mr. Irving set the fashion in 1883, what a constant 
stream of English players has been’ flowing States-wards ! 
Several of our actors have made their home there, such 
are Mr. E. J. Henley, Mr. Mansfield, and Mr. Coghlan ; 
many have gone over for special engagements, like Mr. | 
Terriss, Mr. Forbes Robertson, and Mr. Conway ; while 

the list of English dramatic artists who have toured the States 

includes the names of the greater number of our leading players. 

Mr. Willard—absent for two years—talks of settling in New York. 

Mr. Barrett is now for the fourth time wooing the American public, 

while Mr. Irving and Miss Terry seek a Transatlantic welcome at 

the fall of the year. And our actresses have followed in the 
wake of our actors: Miss Ellen Terry, of course, accompanies 

Mr. Irving ; Mrs. Bernard Beere has lately been seeking American 

dollars ; while Mrs. Kendal has been delighting our cousins since 

the autumn of 1889. Perhaps the absence of Mr. Willard and Mrs. 

Kendal is that which has been most keenly felt. It seemed too 

bad that our Yankee friends should take from us almost 

simultaneously our two greatest emotional players. 

We must be thankful, I suppose, that Mr. Irving and Mr. Tree still 
remain with us, and that Mrs. Kendal at length, after four years’ 
absence, again treads the London boards. Certainly her departure 
left an unmistakeable void. Numerous claimants have been put for- 
ward to fill it, but no one seems likely to make good her pretensions. 
In fact, we may adopt Mr. Morley’s words, and say with absolute 
truth, “ There is no vacancy ”—nor is there likely to be one while Mrs. 
Kendal lives. Miss Kate Rorke, great in “The Profligate,” has been 
stationary since. Miss Winifred Emery, unsurpassable in imaginative 
work, is phyeically unfitted for such exacting réles ; and putting aside 
Miss Janet Achurch, our most successful actress in this line of 
histrionics seems to be Miss Marion Terry. But there is a great 
difference between the St. James’ of 1884 and the St. James’ of 1893. 
Miss Marion Terry has obvious advantages denied to Mrs. Kendal. 
She is several years younger. She hasa better succession of good parts, 
and she has a purer and less mannered style. Moreover, like her 
sister and Miss Rehan and Mrs. Beere, she has the grand manner, 
she knows how to walk, to glide on, to sweep the stage. 
The leading lady at the St. James’ is obviously not yet in full 
possession of her powers. In “A Man’s Shadow” she acted with 
power, in “The Idler ” she was really great, but in “The Fan” she 
was not so successful. She was earnest—very earnest—in the duet 
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with Miss Emery, but she seemed to be oppressed by the St. James’ 
restraint. At this crisis of her life Mrs. Erlynne should be 
distraught with agony for the fate of her daughter, and admirably as 
Miss Terry played this great scene, she did not quite realise, I think, 
the author’s intentions. Every now and then as she swept round 
some genuine note of passion thrilled you, but as a whole the scene 
was under-played. Howbeit this is but necessary preface, let us 
now return to the subject of our article. 

It was a particularly happy thought for the Kendal’s to open their 
Avenue season with “A White Lie.” London playgoers will 
scarcely recognise the piece now, so completely has its main scheme 
been altered. In 1889, when seen at the Court Theatre, Mr. Grundy’s 
play was a not very convincing specimen of domestic. drama. In its 
revised edition, the serious interest suppressed, the lachrymose parts 
of the piece deleted, and a fourth act added, the play forms one of 
the must brilliant and best acting comedies Mr. Grundy has ever 
written. The dialogue is crisp, bright, and natural, and some- 
times epigrammatic ; the situations are most mirth-provoking, and 
led up to in the true spirit of comedy ; while the scene in the Inn 
in act iii. outdoes Sheridan’s screen device—it is veritably a stroke 
of genius! Moreover, “A White Lie” possesses this indisputable 
excellence. It furnishes Mr. and Mrs. Kendal with absolutely the 
best light-comedy parts they have ever had. The play, of course, 
owes something to Sardou, but it is far superior to “ Les Pattes de 
Mouche,” and if it reminds one of “ Still Waters,” the resemblance is 
but superficial. I am afraid that in the above remarks I have 
trenched somewhat on the province of the able critic of “ THE 
THEATRE.” My heartiest apologies are due to him for the offence. 
My excuse must be that the play’s production is somewhat in the 
nature of a revival, What a strange thing it is that Mrs. Kendal 
should have had to wait till she was forty-two before she could find 
a part really giving her great comedy powers full play. But had not 
Mr. Hare to wait till the second year of his third management before 
playing a really great and exhaustive part ? And how curious a 
coincidence that it should have been reserved for the same brilliant 
dramatist to fit three really great players with great parts! Mr. 
Grundy has given Mr. Hare his Benjamin Goldfinch (and Sir Peter 
Lund), Mr. Tree his Abbé Dubois, and Mrs. Kendal her Kate 
Desmond. 

“Undue domesticity,” to quote a late utterance of Mr. Tree, is 
perhaps to be imputed to Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. Speaking for 
myself, however, I have no objection to offer to this; I don’t see 
why two such gifted players as Mr. and Mrs. Kendal should not 
act together. But this leads to Mr. Kendal being overshadowed ; 
in England at least it has delayed public recognition of his just 
claims to high work in his profession. True the actor has not 
always been fitted with the most suitable parts. It is in light 
comedy that he is seen at his best. In “The Money Spinner,” 
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in “Impulse,” in “Still Waters,” and “A White Lie” Mr. Kendal 
is as delightful as John Drew, as quietly effective as Charles Hawtrey. 
Nor is he lacking in more serious parts. In “The Ironmaster” 
and in “The Wife’s Sacrifice,” and now and then in “Clancarty,” 
he acts with soundness and genuine power. But for the romantic 
drama and for strongly emotional work the actor is but ill-suited. 
As the Kendals are only playing: a six months’ season in London 
this year—and that only preparatory to another American tour—it 
seems a great pity that they should devote any time “ A White Lie” 
may leave them to revivals of such well-worn pieces as “ Impulse,” 
“ A Scrap of Paper,” and “The Ironmaster.” Surely any Londoner 
who takes the least interest in theatricals must have ere now seen 
Mrs. Kendal’s Susan Hartley! Surely “Impulse” has been 
played often enough in London! Everybody must have seen Mrs. 
Kendal as Mrs. Beresford ! And is Stephenson’s piece really worthy 
of revival? More imay be said for the expediency of reviving 
“The Ironmaster.” Mrs. Kendal is great as Claire; but is she 
not a trifle too matronly now for Ohnet’s heroine? In addi- 
tion to these revivals of old successes we are promised “ Prince 
Karatoff "—a new play by Mr. Dam. The piece is presumably 
a better play than “Diamond Dene,” but however - favourable 
a specimen of drawing-room melodrama it may be, it is obviously in- 
ferior to other plays in the Kendal repertoire,and is evidently intended 
mainly for exploitation in America. Now why should not we have 
a revival of some of Mr. Pinero’s plays? ‘The Hobby Horse,” 
“The Money Spinner,” “The Weaker Sex,” and, if possible, “The 
Wife’s Secret,” would be very welcome reproductions. True, the 
latter piece ran but three weeks when produced at the St. James’ in 
1888. Its reception might, however, be more favourable now. At 
any rate, it gives Mrs. Kendal superb opportunities in the part of 
Lady Eveline. Certainly a revival of “The Money Spinner” seems 
due. It has not been seen in London since 1885, and though John 
Clay ton and John Hare are no longer available for their old parts, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal are at hand, and theirs are the most prominent 
réles. As for “The Hobby Horse,” Mr. Pinero’s agreeable comedy 
has not perhaps achieved its due success. Inran for some 120 nights. 
in 1886 and 1887, but there seems no reason why it should not have 
rivalled “The Magistrate” and “Dandy Dick.” Inany casea revival 
would be very opportune now, and would enable us to renew 
acquaintance with Mrs. Kendal’s Mrs. Jermyn—one of the great 
actress’s most delightful creations in comedy. Mr. Kendal, I 
suppose—in any contemplated revival—would play Mr. Hare’s old 
part, and leave the Rev. Noel to some other actor. But the 
strangest omission from the list of proposed reproductions is that of 
“The Weaker Sex.” Here is one of Mr. Pinero’s best-written and 
strongest serious plays—a piece produced too during the same season 
as that in which “A White Lie ” first saw the light ; and yet the one 
is taken and the other left. Moreover, in the whole of Mrs. Kendal’s 
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vépertoire there is no part in which she is seen to more advantage 
than in her impersonation of Lady Vivash. In “The Ironmaster” 
and in “ The Squire” she is great, but great despite the fact of her 
physical unsuitability to the parts. In “The Weaker Sex” she 
plays the part of a mature woman. Not only has the gifted actress 
the fullest opportunities here for the display of her powers, she has 
the advantage also of looking the part. There is no physical 
inequality—no disillusionment. 

Early in these pages I have had to contrast Mrs. Kendal’s powers 
with those of Mr. Alexander’s leading lady, and naturally I have 
found Miss Marion Terry somewhat wanting. But in the “ Fan” there 
was one phase of Mrs. Erlynne’s character that was portrayed with 
great subtlety. Lacking Miss Terry may have been in her presentation 
of Mrs. Erlynne, the mother, but she played with admirable subtlety 
Mrs, Erlynne, the cynical and resourceful demi-mondaine. Now Mrs. 
Kendal could never have done this; for she either will not or 
cannot enact any but the most virtuous women. She may be 
spotlessly innocent, she may be flighty, she may be imprudent, but 
Mrs. Kendal must never be vicious on the stage. To use an 
expressive phrase, she simply “funks the part” of a bad woman. 
Here she rarely attempts to vie with her great rival Mrs. Beere. 
You remember the production of a version of Sardou’s “ Maison 
Neuve” in 1885 at the St. James’. Pinero was the adapter, and 
called his piece “Mayfair.” (Grundy, by-the-way, has called a 
version he made “ A House of Cards.”) Well, Sardou’s piece did not 
improve under Mr. Pinero’s process of expurgation and adaptation, 
aod what with the Frenchiness of the plot and Mrs. Kendal’s nerve- 
less and hesitating grasp of her character, the play failed to attract 
after about fifty nights. In fact I cannot help thinking with 
Mr. Knight that “In moral squeamishness is found the limita- 
tion of Mrs. Kendal’s art.” Still, to give the lady her due, she 
seems to have resolved to atone for all her sins in this respect, 
for lately in Dublin she played the most “awfully wicked” woman. 
It was inone of Mr. Clyde Fitche’s plays—a drama called ‘“* Marriage 
in 1892.” The consequences of Mrs. Kendal’s audacity were 
disastrous. I have always understood that Irish women are chaste, 
but Irish men and Irish journalists seem most outrageously chaste— 
most Puritanically moral! Mr. Clement Scott and Mr. Alfred Watson, 
writing on “ Ghosts,” were not more vituperative, not more Philistine 
than the Dublin papers in their notices of Mr. Fitche’s play. 
Alas for poor weak human nature! I cherish a wish to see the 
play. I positively yearn to see Mrs. Kendal figuring as an un- 
faithful wife: another man’s mistress, a painted charmer, and 
nobody knows what else. ButI am afraid that I am doomed to dis- 
appointment. For though the Kendals played “ Marriage in 1892” 
in Glasgow, they seem to have dropped it since like a hot cinder. 
And now let me in a few words dwell on one or two jarring 
notes in Mrs. Kendal’s stage methods. One circumstance that 
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detracts from perfect enjoyment of her art is the lady’s'rest- 
less use ot business—her refusal to economise her resources. 
In “A White Lie” the stage business is marvellous, for 
Mr. Grundy, true to his belief that stage literature is supplied 
in equal measure by playwright and player, has left numerous gaps 
for the actors to fill up. All through the wonderful first act Mrs. 
Kendal’s business is most delightful, and baffles description. 
Sometimes, however, in the later acts, it loses some of its signifi- 
cance by effusiveness. At the end of act ii. Mr. Kendal goes 
through quite a scene o: mingled business and pantomime in 
lighting his cigar, putting on his hat and cloak, and taking up his 
eane. This is all very well,and very welcome; but there is a mean 
between economy and prodigality of by-play, and the Kendals seem, 
since their visits to America, sometimes to overstep due limits. 
And again, several awkward tricks of Mrs. Kendal are apt to mi- 
litate against perfect illusion. Notice, for instance, the way in which 
the actress preludes and gives due notice of an effective emotional 
display. Thisisan old failing of Mrs. Kendal, and one which she 
seems never to have entirely got rid of. Another mannerism is a 
more pardonable error, and comes naturally to an actress of such 
great gifts as Mrs. Kendal possesses. Frequently she seems to 
hesitate and not to know how she means to play a given scene. 
This is not from any lack of power or lack of study—rather has it 
its origin in excessive study and exuberance of resources. Mrs. 
Kendal wants to disclose the full measure of her powers, to 
show all the different ways at once in which the scene might 
be taken. Now it is perfectly allowable for a player to change his 
or her business and to vary the reading of a character, but this 
strange uncertain touch, this desire to display mere virtuosity is to 
be deprecated as an artistic blunder. A truce to cavillings, however ! 
Every actress has her faults; why not Mrs. Kendal? These are but 
spots on the sun—blemishes which need not seriously affect our high 
estimate of the actress’s genius. We must be thankful that Mrs. 
Kendal is still spared to us—that for seventeen years she has main- 
tained her supremacy in English dramatic art. “ We are all proud of 
her”; and while she remains on the English stage we can say 
with Mr. William Archer, “We have one great actress—Mrs. 
Kendal.” 
W. A. LEwIs BEeTTAyy. 
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Wife Jennie. 





5 ( ORTY iong years ago, Jennie, 
. ; Forty long years to-day, 
The parson finished what Love began 

In the little church down the way ; 
"T'was the dawn of comfort for me, Jennie, 
: The dawn of trouble for you, 
For, through sorrow and joy you've always prov’d, 
The braver heart of the two. 





Ay, the husband you always were, Jennie, 
The household’s band and stay, 
But ever the woman pure and sweet, 
The same as you are to-day. 
Wealth never madé you vain, Jennie, 
Nor poverty made you poor— 
O, an angel enter’d my humble home 
The day you passed through its door! 


Children five grew round us, Jennie, 
(Love, coax back that growing tear), 

One found a grave ’neath the stormy wave, 
And one had a soldier’s bier, 

And twoin our quiet churchyard sleep, 
The last nestles on your breast ; 

Kiss him for all the rest, Jennie, 
Kiss him for all the rest ! 


When the Lord seemed to forsake us, 
*T was then that you prais’d Him most, 
When my weak heart gave in to trouble, 
*T was then you became a host. 
God’s blessing smiles from your eyes, Jennie, 
Through you he has gladden’d my life— 
O, blessings upon His name, Jennie, 
For giving me you for wife ! 


<r 
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An Interesting Proposal. 





‘reveal his —. nor the name of the lady (it was 
Ashton), nor where they came from, nor where he 
and I were when he related the story to me, he could 
supply me with a very quaint piece of literary matter 
for what he called my “books.” I think he was 
incited to make me this offer by the fact that a little officer, on leave 
from Algiers, was always narrating romantic experiences to me, and 
to Madame —— at the head of the boarding-house table ; and begging 
me to take note of them. He pressed his offer so cunningly, as we 
sat in the cool veranda overlooking the garden—just one glimpse 
of sparkling Paris showing betwixt the horse-chestnuts—that he 
aroused at length my vivid curiosity, and I prepared eagerly to 
listen to his narration. But then he began carefully to think out 
plans to ensure my secrecy. “ But there”——he suddenly broke off 
(the word was “thar,” as Mr. Jefferson pronounced it) “you could 
not keep a secret if you tried to; no woman can! You'll let it all 
out in the first paragraph !” 

“Some years ago,” said Mr. Jefferson, “ when I was a good-looking 
young man, I was practising as a surgeon in a big city, somewhere in 
the length and breadth of the United States of America. I shan’t tell 
you any closer particulars, and then you won’t suffer the temptation 
of repeating what I don’t want known. Well, I had a patient or 
two to begin with; but they dropped off in the most unfortunate 
way. What’s that ?—No, they did not die, whatsoever you may 
suppose. If you interrupt like this, I shall never get along; and re- 
collect it is an embarrassing story. At the time I want to talk about, 
affairs were at a very low ebb for me, looking very black, I can tell 
you. One November evening I sat brooding over them alone, 
with my boarding-house bill unpaid for two weeks past, and very 
little prospect of any money coming in. I had one rather influential 
friend in the city, who, when I first arrived, had promised to do 
great things for me ; but he was a busy man, and I felt no grudge 
towards him that he had so soon forgotten me. Well, I was startled 
just then by the opening of the door, and the same second was on 
my feet very much flurried. There was a telegram for me. I tore 
it open, and then stood staring at the words—reading them over and 
over again; as though they formed an extract from some newly 
inspired Decalogue, or were written in a language I did not quite un- 
derstand. And then—then I threw myself into an arm-chair once 
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more, and prepared to brood more bitterly than ever. I know you 
have not heard yet what the telegram was about. I should have 
thought any writer knew that an important point like that deserved 
to be worked up toa sortof climax. It was dated from an hotel in a 
city some hundreds of miles north, was headed “ Business,” and ran 
as follows : ‘Sir, pardon my telegraphing to enquire whether you 
can be so good as to marry me.’ 

“No, I had not encouraged any girl to think I wished to marry her, 
and—and, yes—that was more like it. It was a hoax you say, and 
that was what I said to myselfas I sat down again. But I could not 
think who on earth could have been at the trouble to perpetrate it. 
I knew nobody in the city from which the telegram came, and had 
never been there; still, that seemed the only solution of the 
mystery. Suddenly I remembered a man Bradmore, who had crossed 
the Atlantic from Liverpool about the time I did, and who was very 
much given to this sort of thing. I forthwith jumped to the con- 
clusion the telegram was from him. I don’t know what possessed 
me ; it seemed a senseless trick, even for Bradmore to have played, 
and did not chime in very happily with the state of my spirits just 
then ; but a sudden fit of devilry, I suppose, made me break into one 
of my last dollars to send off this reply :— 

‘To Business— ; 
‘ With the greatest possible pleasure.—JEFFERSON.’ 

“Tt was not until after I had sent it that I recollected, with rather a 
peculiar sensation, that this was Leap Year. 

“Well, I had a couple of new patients on the morrow, and for the 
next few days was kept tolerably busy. By the end of that week I 
had very nearly forgotten about the telegram. One afternoon I came. 
in just as it was getting dark, and I saw a letter with a handsome. 
monogram, addressed to me, and opened it in a hurry, thinking some 
wealthy patient was to be mine. It ran something like this— 

‘Dear Sir,—I have been expecting to hear from you every day since receiving 
your telegram, for the prompt despatch of which as also for your very kind 
acquiescence to my proposal I beg to thank you. I returned from ——ville 
yesterday, and shall be glad to see you asearly as possible at 550, Washington. 
Avenue. 

‘ Yours sincerely, 
‘Mary M. Asuton.’ 

“ Now, when you have quite finished laughing at me, I can go on to 
tell you a little more. I could not call that telegram a hoax any 
. longer. I had never been inside No. 550, Washington Avenue, but 
I knew the house, as everybody else in that city did—a monster 
edifice as big as twenty ordinary houses; and as for the Ashtons, they 
were noted throughout the length and breadth of the States alike for 
their wealth and their eccentricity. I could not any longer consider 
the telegram a hoax, and in spite of my betier judgment was obliget 
to come to the conclusion that one of the Misses Ashton (I caught 
a glimpse of myself in the mirror just then,and saw that I was 
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blushing as red as the curtains) had fallen in love with my humble 
self, and this being Leap Year, had proposed to me. 

' “Tt was, it was indeed, as you say, extremely good of her; that 
struck me right away. I did not to my knowledge so much as even 
know anyone who was personally acquainted with any of the Misses 
Ashton, but I recollected a bevy of handsome Spanish-looking girls 
one night in a box at the theatre, being identified by somebody beside 
me as the rich Ashtons,of Washington Avenue. Of course, don’t 
think I did not try to explain away, in a more likely manner, the 
mystery of the telegram and the letter. Admitting thatI was a good- 
looking young fellow, and an Englishman (which might count for 
something) and that I was poor as a church rat and she rich as 
Croesus, I still quite saw, as you do now, the improbability of Miss 
Ashton’s telegraphing to propose to me ; but that she had done so, 
there was her letter to vouch for. And as I sat trying to steady my 
whirling brain, and think consecutively, it seemed to grow not more 
but less unlikely. Mr. and Mrs. Ashton, senior, I knew to be dead. 
A daughter-in-law now reigned supreme at Washington Avenue, 
and the pretty sisters—I had picked this up from society notices in 
the newspapers—lived with her. It was easy to understand that 
under the circumstances they should wish to marry, and they were 
rich enough, in all conscience, to marry whom they pleased. And 
then besides, over and above all these considerations, was this not 

Leap Year? To be sure, it was astonishing Miss Mary M. Ashton did 
not pursue some other course. Having seen me and fancied my 
personal appearance (whether on that occasion at the theatre or not, 
I could not say) one would have thought she might have considered 
it necessary to form my acquaintance before proceeding to the step 
which she in her letter alluded to so calmly. But it was possible 
she had made enquiries which rendered such a conventionality in 
her opinion superfluous. Why should she not in the first instance 
write, you say. Why telegraph? Yes, well I could not explain 
that to myself except by supposing her to be in the—in a very 
great. hurry, and most complimentary to me it seemed—I assure you 
I soon felt quite sentimental about it—that she should. It struck 
me that perhaps it had come to her ears in some odd roundabout 
way, whilst at ——ville, that I contemplated going back at once 
to England, which in point of fact {I did. Oh,soI should never 
have given credence to these wild conclusions unless I had allowed 
myself to get very much excited, you say. Well, of course, I 
was excited. It was my first proposal, and I should have thought 
anyone who had read a little, let alone written some, would know 
everybody gets excited at such a time as that. 

' Now don’t you forget that I was a very young man indeed, and 
laugh at me too much when I tell you that I hardly got a wink of 
sleep that night. Once convinced that this proposal was genuine, 
the affair assumed for me a most serious aspect. Miss Ashton 
—the wording of the letter, the fact of the proposal itself 
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proved it—considered herself vastly my superior in social position: 
Here was food for thought as touching our happiness in the years to 
come. Then, she was in all probability, I decided, considerably. 
older than myself. Lastly, when all allowances were made, what an 
extraordinary young woman she must be. But weighing in my mind 
against these objections there was, of course, her money. “I shall 
be lifted out of the mire of poverty,” I told myself, “ into celestial 
regions, far beyond my wildest dreams of bliss.” Growing quite 
poetical, was I ?. Perhaps. But I must not forget to tell you thatI 
was prosaic enough to wonder a great deal about what you have not 
so far questioned me upon. It seemed the most extraordinary part of 
the whole matter that Miss Ashton should simply have headed her 
telegram “ Business,” and yet evidently, as her letter proved, expect 
me to be perfectly clear as to who sent it. I came to the conclusion 
that Miss Ashton must either be labouring under some most*mistaken 
idea as to my having paid her attentions (what will a woman not 
fancy, after all—as you say, of course—especially where I am con- 
cerned) or, failing this, it might be that the omission of the name 
was a simple slip. 

Oh, yes, I know you think you never would have been deceived 
in such a way, but. perhaps you will allow it was no wonder I felt a 
bit queer when a carriage. dashed up to the door next morning, and 
I saw a young lady get out, and heard a remarkably sweet voice en- 
quire whether Mr. Jefferson happened to be in. Two minutes later 
she was shown into a room where I was sitting alone. I returned 
her perfectly composed bow in a heartrendingly awkward manner, 
but did manage somehow to ask her to be seated. She was not one 
of the Spanish-looking sisters, but a hundred times prettier than they 
—blue-eyed, golden-haired, pale as a lily, and young as Hebe. (Take 
care, you had your footstool within an ace of toppling over the edge 
of the veranda then). 

“I thought you might have found it convenient to call before 
now,” she remarked, “but not hearing from you, and being ina 
hurry to get this matter put ona more satisfactory footing, I ven- 
tured to take the initiative. I hope you do not mind !” 

There was the same touch of hauteur in her manner which had 
wounded my amour-propre in her note,and I regained some little 
show of composure. 

“It is altogether too good of you, madam, to take the initiative now, 
as also at the commencement of the matter which you wish to see 
put on a more satisfactory footing.” 

I was conscious of aflash of pride at this masterpiece of sarcasm ; 
but she took it very coolly. 

“Oh, at the commencement!” echoed she indifferently, “ Well, 
naturally I had to. You could hardly have done so.” I think some 
consciousness of the stupour to which these words reduced me 
pierced her, for she pursued hastily, “I mean, not knowing of 
my inelinations and my decision. But to proceed to business ! I sup- 
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pose we cannot altogether escape the lawyers, can we? There will 
be no end of legal papers to draw up, documents to sign and so forth ; 
all, I daresay, for very little rational use. Is there no means of 
getting rid of all that superfluous red-tapeism ?” 

“ Madam,” said I very sternly, whilst the beads of perspiration 
started out on my forehead, “there is no possible way of going 
further into this matter without a distinct idea as to the documents.” 
In these few moments I[ felt as if Ihad aged some years. I should 
be as hard and calculating as she was, I told myself. She had taken 
a fancy to me, and she should pay for her fancy! We would see 
about the “ rational ” use of those documents ! 

I thought she regarded me, as I said this, with somewhat increased 
respect, an expression of disappointment which had seemed gradually 
dawning on her beautiful face, now disappeared. 

“I suppose you are right,” she replied thoughtfully. “We might 
interview a lawyer to-morrow. I have no doubt you have a much 
better knowledge than I have of the best way to go about this busi- 
ness. Buta lawyer will put everything into proper shape. By-the- 
way, have you considered at all about the plan of the house ?” 

She was a cool as though she were marrying me for my millions, 
and she and I both cognisant of the fact. There she sat, looking up 
at me out of great innocent azure eyes, the most charming woman I 
had ever beheld (do you really feel like tumbling that stool into 
the garden, it’s going ! ), and asked me in a calm voice if I had con- 
sidered the plan of the house. 

“ No, madam, I have not considered it,” I replied, with a vehe- 
mence which seemed to surprise her. 

“Well, I have,” pursued she. “I even drew a rough sketch of the 
building, as I have for some time had it in my mind’s eye. But, Mr. 
Jefferson,” she suddenly paused, a trace of embarrassment for the 
first time in her voice, a faint flush creeping into her cheek, 
*‘ perhaps I have been rather precipitate, not ceremonious enough in 
the way I have approached you. You are sure you do not wish to give 
this up ?” 

What could I reply to such words, and from such an angel of 
beauty ? (There goes the footstool, at last !) My change of mood was 
rapid as hers. I stammered something about eternal constancy, 
neither heaven nor earth would move me! What was I, that she 
“in the pride of her beauty,” should stoop to me! I noticed that she 
became very white, and put it down to repressed passion—perhaps 
regretting a little such admirable self-control—but I felt slightly 
wounded that she glanced towards the bell as if to make sure of its 
existence ; and she need not have stared in such a scared way at the 
big black bottle—for it was only ink—on the table beside me. 

“Thank you,” said she rather faintly, when I paused, and rose as 
she spoke, “It may be better, perhaps, to talk over all this more fully 
another time.” She paused—‘ Now I see you more closely,” pursued 
she hesitatingly, “ you look tired. I have heard so much of your 
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cleverness and—and your excellent character, it is certainly only—I 
mean—I mean that you are tired. You have been overworking 
yourself. No, I really must not trouble you further to-day ! Call on 
me to-morrow! But once we get this all arranged, you must never 
overwork yourself again. Of course you will have your separate 
suite of apartments and—Mr. Jefferson, you are certainly unwell. 
Let me call someone.” 

She left me, and before I could recover myself sufficiently to 
follow her, or to do anything but stand wandering, whether I were 
really and truly myself, John Jefferson, at all, I heard voices on the 
stairs, and an instant later the man to whom I alluded at the outset 
as being influential but busy—who at the beginn ng of my career in 
this city had befriended me—this man came rushing in. 

“ You are ill, Jefferson ?” he cried. As I made a gesture of dissent 
he went on more calmly, “ Sit down—only a momentary faintness, 
i suppose. She seemed so very much alarmed.” 

“She,” echoed I hoarsely, “to whom do you allude ?” 

“ What—oh, to Mra. Ashton, of course,” he answered seating him- 
self. “Rather odd meeting her in the doorway, wasit not? You 
are sure you feel all right again ? By-the-way. I owe you an apology, 
old man. Mrs. Ashton came to me quite full of this new scheme of 
hers the other week when we happened to be staying at the same — 
hotel at ville, and begged me to recommend somebody for 
the post ; so, of course, I recommended you, and promised to write 





.to you at once. But I left for home that day, and quite forgot. 


What a guilty wretch I felt this morning when I met her husband, 
and my promise came flashing back to my recollection ; but he 
told me she telegraphed to you from ——ville, after her patience 
became quite exhausted, and that you answered at once in the 
affirmative, and seemed to understand all about it. ‘Who is Mrs. 
Ashton! What post!’ Why my dear fellow jou need not shout 
so. Mrs. Ashton is the wife—of course you know so much—of the 
late millionaire’s son, and as for the post, she must have told you all 
about that proposed cottage hospital of hers far better than I can— 
though to be sure her husband declares the scheme will finish by 
going to her brain. Oh, is that the telegram she sent you. Hum— 
headed “ Business.” How amusing woman are, the very best of them, 
when they have any business real or imaginary on hand—*‘Sir, 
pardon my telegraphing to enquire whether you can be so good 
he broke off abruptly. ‘“ Why, really, Jefferson, if one were not 
acquainted with those vagaries of woman-kind, one would read this 
not—‘ whether you can be so good—Ashton, Mary M.’—but 
“whether you can be so good as to marry me.’ Well, the more I 
look at it—it does read ‘so good as to marry me.’ Ha, ha—eh! 
What now? And you did think that—ha, ha, ha! And this Leap 
Year, too——”’ 
2 od x ® * * 


“ And if you promise faithfully to conceal everything about Mrs. 
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Ashton and me,” pursued Mr. Jefferson gloomily, “ you may make 
some use of this. Did the story get out, then? To be sure it did! 
Of course, I don’t want to say too much about that, she listened so 
patiently to me, as I have pointed out to you ; even when I talked 
nonsense in my excitement, she did not dream of getting irritated 
and pushing her footstool away or anything. She did not look as 
though anything on earth could ever induce her to tumble a foot- 
stool out of a veranda just because somebody had got talking 
about something she did not care to hear. But, of course, as I 
tell you, I never knew a woman yet who could keep a secret. Oh, 
no, it was not that friend of mine, it was she who managed some- 
how or other to get hold of the true explanation of my confusion, 
and told the story, of course, in confidence. The next day the news- 


papers had it, and in a week the whole State laughed. Certainly I 


came away on that account, but as it happened, it was all this that 
brought me the greatest stroke of good fortune imaginable. How- 
ever, I don’t mean to tell you that just now. I shall wait until 
I see what the little man from Algiers has been concocting to 
amuse you with this evening, and then, perhaps, I may follow suit. 
But see here now, I must have a look of the first paragraph you put 
down as to what I have been telling you, before you work out the 
rest. Recollect that ! 
8. 
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Some London Theatres of the Past. 


I.—THE FORTUNE THEATRE. 





Street. By a contract, dated January 8, 1599, Henslowe and 
Alleyn (actors) agreed with Peter Street, a carpenter, for 
the “ erectinge, buildinge and setting-up of a new house 
and stage for a playhouse.” As the intended building 
was not specified by any name in the contract, it seems 
probable that this was the first theatre built on this spot. The 
cost of erection was £520. According to the contract it was to 
be three stories high, and to comprise “ fower convenient divisions 
for gentlemen’s roomes, and other sufficient and convenient divisions 
for twopennie roomes with necessarie seates to be placed and sett as 
well in those roomes as throughoute all the rest of the galleries of 
the said house,” and to have “divisions withoute and within.” The 
‘“‘ gentlemen’s roomes” were the boxes, and the “twopennie roomes” 
what might be called slips. The area, or “yard” (now stalls and 
pit) seems to have been an open space, filled promiscuously by the 
crowd. In “Nobody and Somebody” (1601) reference is made to 
this yard— 
“Somebody once pickt a pocket in this playhouse yard, 
Was hoysted on the stage, and sham’d about it.” 

Mention is also made of this portion of the auditory in the pro- 
logue to “The Hog hath lost his Pearl,” performed by the London 
apprentices— 

“ We are not halfe so skill’d as strowling players, 
Who couldn’t please here as at country fairs ; 
We may be pelted off, for ought we know, 
With couter eggs, or ‘stones from thence below ; 


In which weele crave your friendship, if we may, 
And you shall have a dance worth all the play.” 


The Fortune was opened by Alleyn, with the Lord Admiral’s 
(Nottingham) servants, who had previously performed at the Rose, 
and who, in 1603, changed their patron for the gallant Henry 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. The house has been described asa “vast 
theatre,” and was certainly a favourite with the public for many years. 
In “ Albumayar ” (a play produced at Cambridge in 1614), Trinculo 
says : “I will confound her with compliments, drawn from the plays 
I see at the Fortune and Red Bull, where I learn all the words I 
speak, and understand not.” John Meton again, in his “Astrologaster, 
or the Figure Caster” (1620),-thus refers to the performance of 
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“The History of Doctor Faustus” at this theatre: ‘ Another 
will foretell lightning and thunder that shall happen such a day, 
when there are no such inflamation seene except a man go to the 
Fortune in Golden Lane, to see the tragedie of ‘Doctor Faustus.’ 
There indeede a man may behold shaggy-haired devils run roaring 
over ;the stage with squibs in their mouths, while drummers 
make thunder in the tyring-house, and the twelvepennie hirelings 
make artificial lightning in their heavens.” 

At this period fireworks, the firing off of chambers, and the clamour 
of fighting were introduced into almost every theatrical production. 
This custom was often preserved by attaching crackers to the slops 
of the clown, although having no bearing upon the play, or inciden- 
tal thereto. It fell into disuse, however, about 1620, when an at- 
tempt was made io reform the stage. Reference is made to the 
omission of fireworks in the prologue to “The Two Merry Milk- 
maids,” in which the author prays for your own good, you in the 
yard will lend ears, in order to well understand, and relate, on 
returning home,— 

“Tis a fine play, 
For we have in’t a conjuror, a devill, 
And aclown, too. But I fear the evill 
In which—perhaps unwisely—we may fail 
Of wanting squibs and crackers at their tail.” 

The Fortune took fire at midnight on December 9, 1621, being 
entirely destroyed. As it was a popular house, however, and not 
overburdened with the encumbrances attaching to modern theatres, 
it was soon rebuilt on an extended scale, and described as “a large 
round brick building, with the figure of Fortune in the front.” 

The new house was opened by the Palsgrave’s servants, who con- 
tinued to perform here until 1640, when they removed to the Red . 
Bull, This company was succeeded by the Prince’s, who contrived 
to act occasionally notwithstanding the Order made by Parliament 
(July, 1647), for suppressing plays and playhouses; nor did they 
actually desist until the issue of the peremptory Ordinance of 
February 13th, 1648, for dismantling playhouses. 

Asa result of these difficulties, the rent of the theatre fell into 
arrear, and the Trustees of Dulwich College took possession on 
November 21st, 1649, the house having been devised to this charity 
by the will of Alleyn. 

In February, 1661, the site and ground adjoining were publicly 
advertised to be let for building purposes, and that “twenty-three 
tenements might be erected, with gardens.” This scheme, however, 
did net succeed, and when the Archbishop visited it in 1667, a 
representation was made to him “ that the College had been brought 
into debt considerably by the falling in of the tenancy.” 

This theatre was generally noticed inthe Press as the old playhouse 
in Redcross Street, and, being used for a secret conventicle, was 
visited by the Officers of Justice, in the attempt to suppress those 
meetings, as late as November, J682. It then had avenues to both 
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Redcross Street and Whitecross Street—a circumstance that, in 
several instances at least, enabled the preachers to escape from their 
pursuers. 

Writers of the Stago’s history are silent as to the ultimate fate of 
the Fortune, but a City antiquarian believes the site was purchased 
of the Trustees of Dulwich College by one of the City Companies. 
However this may be, there is no record of a theatrical performance 
taking place after the issue of the above-mentioned Ordinance in 
1648. 

W.S. 


<a 


Query? 





On the grass that withered a month ago ; 
And the hours have draggled their pinions fleet 
In the bitter bath of the waters of woe ; 
Will you think, or dream, or hear of it ever, 
That the sin you sinned was being so sweet ? 





If the ghosts of your smiles, and the words that you said 
Rose up in the dusk of a winter day, 
And you saw the track of the feet that you led 
On the path where your eyes had beacon’d the way— 
Could you never guess, nor imagine ever, 
Who was the slave of a hair of your head ? 


Now the leaves, and the sun and the shade depart, 
And the frighten’d birds, that haste to the South, 
Cry one to another, and gather, and start. 
lf one should carry a word in his mouth 
Across the lands and waters that sever, 
Would your heart beat quicker ?—But, have you a heart ? 
G. Y. 





» 4 
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The Theatrical Menu at the Chicago 
Exhibition. 





readers that English play-goers will be disappointed if 
they expect to see, whilst attending the Exhibition, a 
representation of indigenous Dramatic Art. Chicago, 
now New York’s aggressive and dangerous rival in 
' everything—there are here the chief orchestra of th® 
country, three magnificent public libraries, Conservatories in- 
numerable, and an art institute, whose present quarters are too 
restricted, and for which a splendid fane is now building— 
excepting the drama, has no home for the maintenance and en- 
couragement of dramaturgy. There are, indeed, a dozen or more 
handsome edifices here labelled “ Theatre.” This, though, is a mis- 
nomer ; they are merely theatrical inns where all manner of nomadic 
players and every variety of a disintegrated drama finds temporary 
lodgment. Yetit was not always so! Yearsago, when thecity con- 
tained less than one-half of the present population, there were three 
good home organizations where the drama was adequately presented. 
But that cockatrice of the art, the “starring” mania, demoralized 
actors and managers alike, leaving nothing of a once promotive and 
salubrious system excepting two managers, J. H. McVicker, of 
McVicker’s Theatre and R. M. Hooley, of the theatre of that name— 
whose houses are now conducted on the “combination” plan, similarly 
to the other places of amusement. 

There are unmistakeable indications that a permanent local 
organization would be amply sustained, and—but—pshaw! I am 
again drifting into the semi-annual appeal of the local critics for a 
Chicago Dramatic Stock Company. So frequent—and so ineffective— 
have these pleas become that now when a young writer, permitting 
his ardent wish to overcome his judgment, cries for the unattainable 
moon, the cynic, experience, replies in the equivalent to the ex- 
pressive French idiom : J/ se proméne encore dans le bleu. 

But why annoy you with our domestic squabbles? You want to 
know what will be presented at the theatres pending the Exhibition. 
The managers have all cheerfully responded to our request fora 
list of their bookings. The letters are heaped indiscriminately 
upon the desk before me. Let us select one at random ! 

The Columbia (christened by Ellen Terry) has secured the Lilian 
Russell Opera Company, who will sing in “La Cigale,” “The 
Mountebanks,” and “ Incognita ” ; Daniel Frohman’s Lyceum (New 
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York) Theatre Company, to be seen in plays of the order of the 
pseudo-sentimental “ Men and Women” ; the Bostonian Opera Com- 
pany in a répertoire of operas ranging from Offenbach’s spirited, 
charming “Les Braconniers” to Balfe’s tattered, yet ever-welcome 
“ Bohemian Girl” ; and last, but most important of all, Henry Irving 
and his Lyceum Theatre Company. 

Mr. Hooley’s prospectus announces Augustin Daly’s Company, 
E. 8. Willard and Coquelin ainé and Jane Hading. The venerable 
McVicker writes, not without some delicate misgivings, that he has 
assumed the moral responsibility of harbouring the Eugene Tompkins 
“Black Crook” Company—a gorgeous reviva’ of that ancient 
spectacle—to be followed (here the hand-writing is firmer) by 
Denman Thompson in the agrestic play “The Old Homestead.” 
The Chicago Opera House, which is usually given over to spectacular 
burlesque every summer, will of course offer fop-food, through the 
medium of the American Extravaganza Company, whose sépertoire 
consists of such. indifferent emulations of Planché as “ Sinbad,” 
“The Crystal Slipper,” “Arabian Nights,” wnd so weiter. The 
manager of the Auditorium, an imposing building with a seating 
capacity of I know not how many thousands—five or six, I believe— 
says: “About the middle of April we will open our season for the 
World’s Fair time. with a big spectacle entitled “ America,” which 
will be produced under the direction of Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel, 
and Grau. This will run through the summer.” The Grand Opera 
House management believes Mr. Sol Smith Russell, a clever mimic, 
possesses sufficient talent to entertain all visitors who may care to 
spend an evening in the theatre. In Michigan Avenue, near 
Sixteenth Street, a fashionable quarter of the town, is a formidable- 
looking structure known as the First Regiment Armory. This will 
be temporarily transformed into a high-class café chantant. It will 
bear the name of the Trocadero. Hans von Bulow’s orchestra and 
military band from Germany, Nikita, a Slavonic Sdngerin, Ivanoff’s 
Russian Troop and Véris Miska’s Gypsy Orchestra have been engaged. 
The Schiller is a beautiful theatre recently built by the Germans of 
this city. You will there have an opportunity to see such thorough 
artistes as Emil Passart, August Junkermann, Mitterwurzer, Ludwig 
Barnay, perhaps, and possibly Sonnenthal. Steele Mackaye, actor, 
manager, author—“ Hazel Kirke ” and “ Paul Kauvar ”’—inventor and 
what not, is erecting a theatre near the Exhibition grounds. What 
the attraction is to be I am unable to ascertain. It will, however, I 
warrant you, be something ingenious. The Casino, as hitherto, will 
be devoted to minstrelsy. And then there are a number of out- 
lying theatres, the Windsor, Havlin’s, the Academy of Music, the 
Haymarket, the Alhambra, whose programmes are as strange and 
heterogeneous as our cherished minced pie. 

There will also be music-halls in abundance—some innocent 
enough, others of a character, or rather of a lack of character, not 
necessary to describe. 
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You observe you will beconfronted by a theatrical menu destitute 
of originality, but stupendous in its variety. 

Every branch of art will be, if all signs fail not, brilliantly repre- 
sented within the Exposition grounds excepting the grandest, the 
most impressive, but the most forsaken all, the Drama. Masic, 
especially, will have a conspicuous place. The loveliest spot upon 
the vast area is select for her temple. Her fane will be the first to 
greet the visitors who shall come vid the waterentrance. Thousands 
of voices, thousands of reeds, are preparing to do honour to Euterpe ; 
but no one deigns to bestow a glance upon Melpomene within these 
grounds. It was you, you grand and drastic wight—who to-day areas 
misunderstood and as vilified as the art you so well defended and 
explained—who, thinking of the muse in penury wrote: Je ne puis 
passer devant VOpéra sans éprouver une sourde colére. And you, 
Boucicault, shall we ever forget those glorious words you uttered 
just before you left us ? “The Drama is the highest form of art 
simply because it fills the mind with the highest and purest form of 
pleasure. No picture, however well painted ; no statue, however 
beautifully moulded ; no piece of music, however grandly composed, 
can command the souls of men and endure therein, as doth the terrible 
struggle of Othello with his fatal passion. Musical devotees may 
dispute this assertion ; but when any piece of music shall live for 
three centuries, pervading the minds of civilized mankind, never 
Josing its freshness and its touch with the heart, then I can believe 
and acknowledge that music is the equal of the drama. Until then 


let that Muse remain where the Greeks placed her, in attendance on 
our mystery.” 


EMIL FRIEND. 
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Plays of the Month. 





“CHARLEY’S AUNT.” 


A three-act comedy by BRANDON THOMAS. 
First produced at the Royalty Theatre on Wednesday evening, December 21st, 1892. 


Stephen Spettigue .. Mr. E. HENDRIE. Brassett.. . -- Mr. C, THORNBURY, 
bg a Francis = BRANDON = ays Footman -. Mr.G, GRAVES. 
ae HOMAS. onna Lucia ‘ 
Jack Chesney .. .. Mr. PERCY LYNDAL. D’Alvadorez .. .. } Miss ADA BRANSON. 
Charley Wykeham .. Mr. H. FARMER. Amy Spettigue .. .. Miss KATE GORDON. 
Lord Fancourt ? Mr. W. 8. PENLEY Kitty Verdun .. .. Miss N. BOUCICAULT. 
ee RR ieee : Ela Delahay .. .. Miss E. CUDMORE. 


Here is a case which admits of an adaptation of Mr. Punch’s 
famous dictum concerning the living of life and the liver. “Is the 


. play worth playing,” is the query, and the answer comes pat “ it all 


depends on the player.” Not that this reflects discredit on the author. 
Toutaucontraire/ The piece is neatly designed and brightly written; 
its characters are outlined with distinctness, all in Mr. Brandon 
Thomas’s capable manner—a manner which has always extorted ad- 
miration, from the crude days of the “Colour Sergeant” to the 
polished ones of “ Marriage.” But the central figure is everything. It 
is Sayers in the ring, Pitt in the Commons, Napoleon at Austerlitz. 
Given the Man of Destiny in the character, the piece is a two hours” 
triumph. Exchange him for a dummy, and a fiasco could hardly 
be averted. Luckily Mr. Penley and the Man of Destiny are one. 
It isthis comedian’s vocation to be exhibited, like specimens under 
the microscope, in all kinds of curious and undignified positions. 
Starving clerics, unjudicial judges, aged gentlemen minus the halo 
of reverence, such are the beings Fate, the stage-manager, has 
directed him to play. But Mr. Brandon Thomas has improved upon 
Fate. He looked upon Mr. Penley and saw that he was fair, a 

comic gem who woald shine the brighter for an owtré setting ; and 
the setting he chose consisted of a lady's stiff silk skirts, an antique 
cap, a fichu, and a false front. That, in its way, was a vision of 
genius! As with the milk-maid so with Mr. Penley, “my face is 
my fortune.” But this setting for Mr. Penley’s face is worth 
twenty fortunes. The plot fades into the background. The pegs of 
ardent lovers’ wiles to enjoy tétes-d-iéies with beloveds under the 
wing of a fictitious chaperon, are mere wooden contrivances upon 
which to hang pretexts for Mr. Penley’ 8 assumption of woman’s stays 
and woman’s ways, and woman’s cla’es. But what does it matter ? 
To follow the sham Donna Lucia in his droll enjoyment of the 
ingenuous caresses of his innocent nieces, his droll embarrassment 
over their ingenuous confidences, his droll satisfaction at their 
lovers’ disgust, his droll horror at amorous advances indulged in by 
impecunious colonels and fortune-hunting lawyers, his droll deter- 
mination to doff the degrading disguise, and still droller awakening 
to the necessity of maintaining it, is to make one’s laughing way 
through a world of drollery. High art is never in the question, it is 
a kind of Bank Holiday art at best. But it is all wholesome, harm- 
less, rollicking fun, and undeniably lightens the tedium ofa winter’s 
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evening, or, for that matter, of a dozen evenings, since Mr. Penley’s 
humours are never exhausted at a sitting. Where a Napoleon is, 
lesser men, somehow, become invisible, and even Mr. Brandon 
Thomas—excellent actor as well as excellent writer—becomes, like 
Mr. Bret Harte’s hero, a Man of No Account. Just two lines, 
however, for two of the players ; one for Mr. Hendrie, a comedian 
of quite exceptional range and force of hamour, and one for Miss 
Branson, an actress charming of presence, sweet of voice, interesting 
of manner, with the yet rarer endowment of brains ; a lady who re- 
quires only opportunity to establish a position on the London stage. 


“TROOPER CLAIRETTE.” 


A Masical Farcical oe. in three acts, by H. RAYMOND and A. MARS. Music by VICTOR iain, 
Adapted for the English stage, by CHARLES FAWCETT 
First produced at the Opera Comique Theatre on Thursday Evening, December 22nd,.1892, 


The Captain.. .. .. .. Mr WILLIE EDOUIN. Bérénice womens Miss HILDA ABINGER, 
Emile Duval .. .. .. MrP&RcyF. MARSHALL | Estelle .. .. Miss FAYE DARRELL. 
Gibard .. .. .. .. .. Mr FRED. MERVYN. Charlotte .. .. Miss EDINA CULLUM. 
Michonnet .. .. .. .. Mr JOHN WILKINSON, Virginie... .. .. Miss MADGE Ray. 
— se cc (ce ce co MF RICHARD BLUNT. Annette .. .. .. Miss STELLA BRANDON. 
Pépin Mr CBARLES ROCK. Aline... .» Miss DAWN GRIFFITHS. 
The iaovant de AMichodtere Mr HARRY EVERSFIELD | Michotte.. -- Miss JEsstg Cox. 
Poiscau Mr JaMES A. COOK. Rosalie Miss LILLIE BELMORE. 
Jolliquet oor iee Mr GILBERT PorTEOvs | Clairette “Pastoreau Miss ALICB ATHERTON. 


There are “ Brecches ” plays as well as “Breeches” Bibles. The 
former are not so scarce as the latter, but they excite the same kind 
of sensation of mild naughtiness, and people con their pages with 
something of the same feeling that they are committing a mild and not 
very unbecoming impropriety. Years ago these absurdities took the 
form of preposterous comedy. Young widows—they were always 
widows, an additional reason for thinking that Mr. Malcolm Salaman 
was right when in cold blood he wrote “ A little widow is a dangerous 
thing ”"—would slip into faultless-titting uniform, and, as dashing 
young cavalry officers, flog their patent-leather boots, twirl their wee 
moustaches, ‘make desperate love of an exaggerated and effeminate 
kind to their bosom female friend, and so excite the jealousy of her 
staunch but bashful swain that he would promptly put the question 
which the masquerade was designed to evoke. Different times, 
different manners! Our sense of comedy now revolts at such bare- 
faced horse-play ; only in burlesque and pantomime can we make 
believe like the children, and pretend to accept the generous lines of the 
female figure as those of the lithe and lissom hero. French farce, 
however, is (like Rienzi) alaw unto itself, and as long as the popular 
eye and the popular ear are captivated by pretty figures, pretty faces, 
pretty dresses, pretty tunes, “brayed in a mortar”—as Robert 
Browning would say—with ancient jokes, pointless dialogue, plotless 
intrigue and irrelevant drollery, artless concoctions like ‘“ Trooper 
Clairette ” will not fail for want of a public. Perhaps this does not 
quite meet the case.° It should read, so long as merry actresses like 
Miss Atherton, full of trills and capers and sauciness, and actors like 
Mr. Willie Edouin, quaintly-whimsical and complex marvels of comic 
device, are free to gambol at their own sweet will throagh half-a-dozen 
scenes, the taste for “ Trooper Clairettes ” willcontinue. It is not here 
as in “Hamlet.” The play is not the thing. To describe it as a 
thing would come much nearer the mark. Clairette suspects the 
fidelity of her husband, a sergeant in the French Reserves, and to 
keep an eye on him, dons the uniform and plays the jolly soldier- 
boy. That is practically the piece. What it was in France, a nodding 
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acquaintance with the French drama will readily suggest. But this 
it is not in Merrie England—one of our most comforting national 
superstitions being that in a “ play-hoose,” we, like the Scotchman, 
‘“‘ canna’ tolerate the ungodly.” Still, it is funny enough by fits and 
starts, like a circus clown, and what with the lavish mounting and 
the intensely diverting grotesqueness of Mr. Edouin, and the un- 
flagging vivacity and inimitable charm of winsome Miss Atherton— 
the only actress now on the stage who is mistress of the arts of bur- 
lesque—and the aid supplied by\such sterling comedians as Mr. 
Marshall and Mr. Wilkinson, and dimpling Miss Belmore, the play 
fleets the time pleasantly enough, though with little.about it of the 
dramatic Golden Age. 


“THE LOST PARADISE.” 


‘A new play, in three acts, by Henry C. a donnng — Hg Adapted from “ Das Verlorene Paradies” 
WIG FULDA 


First produced at the Adelphi Theatre on Thursday evening, December 22nd, 1892. 
Reuben eg -» MrcC. WARNER. Andrew Knowlton .. Mr W. A. ELLIOTT. 
Ralph Standish .. .. Mr W. L. ABINGDON, Mrs. Knowlton .. .. Miss ETHEL HOPE. 
Bob Appleton .. .. MrT. B. THALBERG. Margaret Knowiton.. Miss Donoray Dorr. 
Fletcher .. .. .. M¢ SANT MATTHEWS. Polly Fletcher .. .. Miss Many KEEGAN. 
Joe Barrett... .. .. Mr J. NOkTHCOTE. Julia .. .. .. .. Miss A. Rogers. 
eee ew DALTON, Nell .. .. .. .. Miss GRACE WARNER, 
Benzel .. .. .. .. MrG. W.CockBURN. Kate ... ..... .. Miss MaRION DoLBy. 
i eee ee Howarp RUSSELL. Cinders.. .. .. .. Miss CLARA JECKS. 
‘Billy Hopkins .. .. Mr WELTON DALE. 


It says little for the capacity of the English stage as a serious factor 
in modern life that no genuine Strike play has yet been seen. Every 
‘month, in this district or in that, the labour market isconvulsed by 
some revolt originating either in the camp of capital or labour. Yet 
the stage, the champions of which persistently claim for it that it is 
in touch with the actual life of the day, stands calmly by, apparently 
insensible to the conflict. Mr. Wilson Barrett did make one effort 
‘to get abreast of the question in the ill-fated “ People’s Idol,” but 
eye, hand, heart, all were melo-dramatic, and he got no nearer than 
‘the very fringe of his subject. Mr. George Moore’s “Strike at 
Arlingford” is understood ‘to come to the grapple, but then Mr. 
Moore’s play is caviare to the general (manager), and we must wait 
‘for the Independents to “try it on the dog.” Meantime, a hearty 
welcome must be given to“ The Lost Paradise.” The play comes 
from Germany vid the States, and bears many traces of its journey. 
Now it is heavy and dull, anon flashy with the glitter of cheap 
Yankee dramaticisms. Like an Olla Podrida, it embraces everything, 
from antiquated Teutonic (and platitudinarian) didacticism to an- 
tiquated Beecher Stowe-icism. But it has just one scene and just one 
character for which it deserves a long life and a merry one; and 
which raise it considerably above the level of the average 
Adelphi play. Maitland,a foreman, loves his employer’s daughter, 
and for this reason. would stand between his master and 
the hands out on strike. But when he discovers that his 
master’s wealth has been coined from the pilfered fruits of 
his (Maitland’s) brain, that the workmen are regarded as dogs, that 
his own love is, in Margaret’s eyes, almost an insult, he throws in 
his lot with the other men, and rapidly brings the strike to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Now, there is nothing very novel in this ; practi- 
cally it is once again the aspiring Claude, the haughty Pauline, and 
the purse-proud Deschapelles from “The Lady of Lyons.” The 
situations are conventional and throw the accent more on the “melo” 
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than the “dramatic.” But the two exceptions referred to prove of 
enormous value. The one is the character of the heroine, a 
woman whose heart gradually bursts through the crusts of class 
prejudice, education, and ignorance, and leaves her a piece of pure, 
palpitating womanhood responsive only to the voice of the suffering 
and needy. The other is an interview between employers and em- 
ployed, in which a typical deputation of workmen attend upon their 
masters, and eye to eye hammer out the knotty question of wages in 
the language of the people. In each instance, thanks to the players 
no less than tothe playwrights, something very like a semblance of 
reality isattained ; hardly any praise being too high for the delicate 
art and fine emotional qualities exhibited by Miss Dorothy Dorr, or 
for the singular suggestion of grim life-and-death tenacity revealed 
in the interview between Mr. Elliot and Mr. Abingdon, on one 
side, and Mr. Warner, Mr. Cockburn, and Mr. Dalton on the other. 
Such a play demands a leader, andin Mr. Warner Messrs. Gatti have 
the very man. Because he is not poetical,the superior sometimes 
tilt the nose at Mr. Warner. But fine prose is just as good as fine 
poetry, and Mr. Warner is a fine prose actor. He can grip, hold, 
raise, depress, and pretty much do what he likes with a scene ; and 
for sound, homely, life-like work one could not better his admira- 
ble Reuben Maitland. Mr. Dalton and Mr. Cockburn as robustious 
and petitionary workmen, are notable figures ; as also are Miss 
Warner, a factory girl with a lame foot and a hopeless love, and Miss 
Clara Jecks as an up-to-date Topsy—widely diverse parts, but both 
played with remarkable finish and distinction. Clever Mr. Ellioté 
hardly gets his chance; Mr. Matthews is lucky in filling once 
again the character of cynical chorus; Mr. Abingdon dignifies a 
thankless part with discreet and thoughtful work, and Mr. 
Thalberg and Miss Keegan (a young lady it is pleasant to welcome 
after her promising débiit in “ Shakespeare”) are capital—as well as 
comely—light-comedy lovers. “A Lost Paradise” isa long step in 
advance for the Adelphi, and, if this be a beginning, it will not be 
long before we reach Paradise regained. 


“THE BABES IN THE WOOD AND BOLD ROBIN HOOD.” 


A Pantomime, by Horac# LENNARD; Music by OscAR BARRETT. 
First produced at the Crystal Palace on Saturday afternoon, December 24th, 1892, 
Nipper .. .. .. .. Miss ADA Barry. Father Time 





-- « Mr W, BRUNTON, Sen, 

—— obi /ee ‘wa. ‘aa _ —e Watts. Fw pa py 4 Past Miss E. URQUHART. 
mdeay .. .. .. Mr. Watrry BRUNTON, e Spirit of the aie 

Robin Hood.. |. :. Miss ELst# IRVING. Future oe } Miss 0. VAUGHAN. 
Maid Marian .. .. Miss LAURA LINDEN. Goodwill - Miss MapDGE SEYMOOR.. 
Friar Tuck... .. .. Mr. FRANK AYRTON. Discontent .. .. .. Mr FRANK LEIGHTON. 
Little John.. .. .. Mr. W.Luaee. Crystalia .. .. .. Mdlle,Savieny, 
Will Scarlett .. °.. Miss F. TeRniss. Jack Frost .. .. .. Miss MINNIE TITE. 
Alan-a-Dale.. .. .. Miss LENA WALLIS. Messengers of Love, 
George-a-Green .._.. Miss GRACK LESLIE, THE CHILDREN OF THE NATIONAL TRAINING 
Much, the Miller's Son Miss Cora Day. 


SCHOOL FOR DANCING. 
Daisy Buttercup .. Miss MARIE ROBSON. 








Mortais, 

Polly Primrose .. .. Miss Kirry HaYgs. Jack Daw .. .. .. Miss Kirty Lorrvs. 
Katie Cowslip .. .. Miss ADA SRTACCHI, Margery Daw .. .. Miss Ros!zE LEYTON. 
May Meadows .. .. Miss Eva CARLTON, Baron See-saw .. .. MrSaM WILKINSON. 
Gipsy Fortune Teller Miss PAULINE, The Baroness .. .. Mr Mat Rosson. 
Tommy Atkins .. .. Messrs.H.& F, KITCHEN Dame Girton -» Miss Amy LIDDON. 
The Coachman .. .. Mr. E. ZANFREITA. ae +» Miss FRADELLE. 
The Cook .. .._.. Mr. H. Bwins, Bessie .. .. +» Miss MINNIE INCH, 

Immortals, Tipper .. - Mons H, Acoust, 
Santa Claus.. .. .. Mr REUBEN INCH, 


The modern pantomime producer is very like the gentleman in 
the “ Last stage of ali—that ends this strange, eventful history” of 
Shakespeare’s Seven Ages—sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. He: 
buys wholesale in the gaudiest, costliest, bedazzlingest market, and 
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leaves a host of shapely females and diverting males to sort the 
things out to make themselves attractive or comic, as their tastes 
may direct, and to patch together some tattered remnants of fairy 
lore, until after a three hours’ traffic of the stage the pantomime can, 
with decency, be brought to a lame and impotent conclusion. But 
not so Mr. Oscar Barrett! He combines the methods of the old 
school with the profusion of the new. He treats his pantomimes 
as plays, subordinates everything to unerring taste, and renders 
“the things that are Cesar’s” unto the childish Cesar for whom 
they were first intended. ‘The Babes in the Wood” is no exception 
to this genial rule. Mr. Lennard is a graceful, fluent writer of mildly 
witty verse. Mr. Barrett’s spectacles suit him to perfection, and 
out of the dove-tailed stories of the Babes and Robin Hood he weaves 
a really pretty pantomime. Some of its features are quaintness or 
prettiness itself, notably an animated alphabet for the instruction of 
the babes, what the wax-work exhibitor calls a life-like reproduction 
of the inmates of a Iowther Arcadian Noah’s Ark, and a dance of 
shepherd lads and lasses imported straight from the magic glades of 
Arden. The concerted dance of Noah and his family, ungainly 
wooden creatures with chests and backs equally convex, and their 
sexes so slightly differentiated that to tell the women easily they 
would have—like Mr. Jerome’s ladies in Utopia—to be labelled, is in 
itself worth a journey far longer than that from London to the 
Crystal Palace. Mr. Barrett’s actors, too, do him credit on the whole, 
though a few square pegs uneasily joggle in circular holes. The 
mercurial Miss Kitty Loftus, is an ideal boy-babe, restless, mis- 
chievous, pert, and, mirabile dictu, almost as funny asa man. Miss 
Rosie Leyton shared her laboursand success. Mr. Sam Wilkinson, as a 
wicked Baron not unworthy of descent from the titled sinners of Mr. 
W. H. Payne, and two delightful villains—one sinister and grey, the 
other kind and rubicund—murderets at “a penny plain and two- 
pence coloured,” provide great merriment. Miss Laura Linden is an 
agile heroine. Mr. Lugg’s fine voice and hearty style are thrown 
away upon a worthless part, and Miss Florence Terriss shows much 
promise as Will Scarlett. Madame Katti Lanner’s ballets. exhibit 
more poetical invention than usual ; one in particular, of the merci- 
ful robins frozen out by the demon Jack Frost, and rescued by the 
Snow Queen, revealing a charming vein of fancy. With this panto- 
mime, Mr. Oscar Barrett touches the highest point of achievement 
on the Crystal Palace stage. 


“THE NAUGHTY FORTY THIEVES.” 


A Pantomime written by GEOFFREY THORN. 
First produced at the Grand Theatre on Monday afternoon, December 26th, 1892. 





MORTALS. Shagbab .. .. .. Mr. ROBSON. 
Ali Baba +» «+ Mr, HARRY RANDALL. Ali Ben Crusha .. .. Mr. WADE. 
Ganem .. .. .. .. Miss ALICE MaYDUE. Morgiana .. .. .. Miss MINNIE PALMER. 
Cogia Baba .. .. .. Mr. HARRY STEELE. 
Abdallah .. .. .. Miss MINNIE MaRIO. IMMORTALS. 
Mohassarac.. .. .. Mr.MAITLANDMARLER. Father Christmas .. Mr. Sam May. 
Cassim Baba .. .. Mr. F. ESMOND, TheGeniof Love .. Miss KaTE VIro. 
Mrs. Cassim.. .. .. Mr. S$. May. Sesame .. .. .. .. Mr.J.M. JONES, 
Ben Assan .. .. .. Mr. SAKER HARLOW. Holly .. .. .. «. Miss ARNOLD. 
The Cuckoo... .. .. Mr. THOMAS HARLOW. Mistletoe ... .. .. Miss KAKSLAND. 
Mocho ,, .. .. .. Mr. CHARLES WILLS. Snapdragon .. . Mr. CATELL, 
COG 6s. 00 ie Mr. GEORGE H. DaRE. Folly .. .. .. «- Miss FARNALL, 


Mr. Thorn is perhaps the wittiest and funniest pantomime writer 
now alive. Moreover he knows his fairy history as well as even the 
jate Mr. Blanchard did, and that is saying much. But even Homer 
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nods, and Mr. Thorn claims no higher attributes than his. It is true 
he nods but once or twice in telling the tale of the Forty Thieves, 
but each time the thread of the story is broken, and—in true panto- 
mime—the story counts for much. The Spirit of Realism is the 
Demon of Discord. Because the Jew looms large on the horizon, and 
every writer of renown, from Mr. Hall Caine to Mr. Harold Frederick, 
is absorbed in Hebraic studies, therefore the gentle Israelite must 
intrude upon the wood-cutter of Bagdad, and impart to the ancient 
romance an unnecessarily Eastern—not to say East-Endern—tone. 
But for this old-clo’ lieutenant of Abdallah, Mr. Thorn would have 
told his story well—with a maximum of exciting legendary incident 
and a minimum of obtrusive modernity. Pantomimes are always 
made by one scene or one feature—animate or inanimate. The 
Blondin donkey at one house, a gorgeous procession at another, a 
ballet at a third will make the pantomime’s fortune. Last year at the 
Grand it was Miss Lottie Collins as She who must not Ta-ra-ra-Boom- 
De-Ay. Even her colossal shadow could, however, scarcely envelop 
Mr. Harry Randall and his antic disposition. This year he has not 
to elude any such massive personality. His Ali Baba occupies the 
very centre of the stage like a provincial Hamlet, and enjoys—so to 
speak—the sole attention of the lime-light man. It deserves the 
distinction. Mr. Arthur Roberts himself is not more original, nor 
Mr. Harry Nicholls more mirthfully sad, than this quaint actor with 
a genius for homely comedy as well as for singing comic songs. 
There is no one in the company to compare with this admirable 
mime. His male associates are, for the most part, little better than 
“knockabout ” gentlemen—actors, if the term be at all permissible, 
whose sole idea of acting is to hurl themselves about with the object 
of hurting other people, or injuring themselves. The ladies of the 
company, however, employ less violent methods, and are propor- 
tionately more agreeable to watch. Miss Minnie Palmer, more 
restrained and less buoyant than formerly, flashes sparkling eyes and 
»twinkling feet, dazzling smiles and glittering gems, as a singularly 
spry Morgiana. Miss Minnie Mario sings with uncommon brilliancy 
as the dashing captain, and Miss Alice Maydue is a pugilistic Ganem | 


“LITTLE BO-PEEP, LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, AND 
HOP O’ MY THUMB.” 


A Pantomime written by Sir AUGUSTUS HARRIS and J. WILTON JONES Music by J. CROOK. 
Produced at Drury Lane Theatre on Monday evening, December 26th, 1892. 


Little Bo Peep .._.. Miss MARIE LOFrus, Fee Faw Fum, Esq... Mr. H. M. CLIFFORD. 
Little Red Riding Hood Miss MARIE LLoyb. Mrs. Fee Faw Fum .. Mr. E.S.Gorron. 
— Quite Con- } Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS. vd wane ** ++ ++! Brothers GRIFFITHS. 
Daddy Thumb .. .. Mr. DAN LENO. Master Wolf .. .. Master GRIFFITHS. 
Goody Thumb .. .. Mr. H. CAMPBELL. Toddlekins .. .. .. Mr. FRED. WALTON, 
Hop o’my Thumb .. Little TicH. Nipper .. .. .. .. Miss RETTA WALTON. 
GrannyGreen .. .. Mr. JOHN D'AUBAN. Ariella .. .. .. .. Miss IpA HEATH. 
ja yA Blue.. .. — — sn — » de ee +. Miss MABEL LOVE. 
uire ee r. WILLIAM MORGAN. nome of the Glow- . 
Prince Popperty -. Miss MADGE LUCAs, WormGlen .. .. } Miss Emma D'AUBAN. 


Three pantomimes rolled into one are not exactly food for babes. 
A dramatic Cerberus—“ three gentlemen at once,” as Mrs. Malaprop 
described him—is apt to be puzzling, es well as fearsome. But Sir 
Augustus Harris will have it so; end nothing—not even the great 
British Public—must stand in the way of Augustus Cesar. Conse- 
quently we resign ourselves after a peep—a rather wearisome peep— 
at the domestic infelicities of the Thumbs, including the bathing, 
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violet-powdering, and putting to bed of the precocious Hop, to various 
irrelevant scenes dealing with the muddled and mutilated histories 
of Little Red Riding Hood and Little Bo-Peep. Sir Augustus offers 
consolation of a kind hy setting these pastorals in a Watteau-ballet 
frame composed of the costliest silks and satins and brocades of the 
daintiest conceivable hues, and further treats us to a processional 
representation—highly inventive, yet curiously realistic—of English 
sports and pasti mes, from golf to football, and skating to lawn tennis 
But with more than a sigh of relief we see the last of the processions 
disappear, we turn from the disillusionising capers of the secondary 
heroines, and even the sylvan loveliness of a wondrous forest 
panorama, and greet the re-appearance of Mr. Campbell and Mr. Leno 
as captives of the awe-inspiring ogre, Fee Faw Fum. Pantomime 
proper is safe in the hands of these actors—when they are allowed an 
opportunity; and to the credit of the great theatrical spectacle-maker 
be it said that presently he provides them with one. Not even in 
the palmy days, indeed, when pantomime creations were as con- 
sistent as poetical and tragic ones—in some cases perhaps even more 
so—did anything worthier of the fairy world appear. Mr. Jacomb 
Hood might well reproduce the scene in an Imperial Purple Fairy 
Book, and the pen of Mr. Andrew Lang might usefully be employed 
to describe its ecstatic thrills, its grim and gruesome humour. Ina 
mighty chamber in the ogre’s castle, what lodging-house keepers 
would call a bed-sitting room, upon a table seven feet high, the 
wretched Thumbs are thrown and trussed by the giant and his wife 
before being hung upon a murderous-looking roasting-jack suspended 
before a fiery furnace of a roasting fire. Here perfect illusion is 
attained. The actors appear pigmies beside the ogre and his spouse. 
Hop and the rest of the numerous Thumbs, when they too are taken 
captive, appear mites against the colossal furniture, and that fine 
sense of awe which fairy-tales used to inspire when we were young 
is—for once—reproduced without the intervention of omnipotent 
imagination. This is the one scene to see, the one scene on which 
to congratulate the famous manager. It is his masterpiece—though, 
no doubt, he thinks otherwise, and gives the palm to his wondrous 
“ Hall of the Million Mirrors.” In the latter instance the triumph 
is purely inventive and spectacular. By a cunning arrangement of 
enormous mirrors, the superbly-clad crowds with which the vast 
stage is filled, illustrating and enacting the key scenes from all the 
familiar fairy-tales, being so dexterously reflected and re-reflected 
in the glass that the assemblage seems to number thousands, and 
the Hall to extend as far as the eye can see. This, however, is 
only a marvel of mechanism, a miracle of organisation. The ogre’s 
castle, on the other hand, reveals an unlooked-for reverence for the 
truly dramatic ; and raises hopes that Sir Augustus Harris is feeling 
his way back cautiously but steadily to old-time fairy-land. Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Leno, of course, extract a world of humour from 
the sufferings of the parent Thumbs, but their share of the merriment 
created is less than that of Little Tich, whose Hop o’ my Thumb isa 
highly diverting piece of acting; while the prettiest and most 
rhythmical dancer seen at the Lane for many years is Miss Mabel 
Love, whose skill and grace in an enchanting invention of Mr. John 
d’Auban, called the Glow-Worm ballet, render her a prominent 
feature in this most magnificent and mure than usually peatomimio 
Christmas production of Sir Augustus Harris. 
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“DICK WHITTINGTON.” 


A Christmas Pantomime written by Horace Lennard. Music by Oscar Barrett. 
Produced at the New Olympic Theatre on Monday evening, December 26th, 1892. 


Dick Whittington .. Miss EDITH BRUCE. Roger .. 


+» «+ «» Misg AMY TREVELYAN, 
HisCat.. .. .. .. Mr.CHARLEs LAURI, Captain Barnacle .. Mr. JULIAN CROss, 
Alderman Fitzwarren Mr. FRED, EMNEY. The First Mate.. .. Miss FLORRIE HARMON, 
Mrs. Fitzwarren.. .. Miss KATE SULLIVAN Boatswain .. .. .. Mr. W.T.RILey. 

Alice +. +» Miss ALICE BROOKEs. Middy .. .. .. .. Miss Rosa K&LLY. 
"Liga .. .e oc o Mr. VICTOR STEVENS. The Emperor of MoroccoMiss KaT& CHakD. 
Jack .. .. . « Mr. HARRY GRATTAN. His Grand Chamberlain Mr. MARIUS GIRARD. 


Mr. Oscar Barrett is another Marcus Curtius. In the West-End 


world of pantomime, Sir Augustus Harris has struck a yawning gulf 


—Drury Lane standing on the hither side, and every other play-house 
on the other. To save Pantomime London, as his Roman predecessor 
did to save the City of the Seven Hills, Mr. Barrett defies augury, dares 
destruction, and, in the garb of Dick Whittington astride upon his 
cat, plunges into the abyss. It is an heroic act, but the gods safe- 
guard heroes, and Mr. Barrett will doubtless find—as did Horatius 
when he plunged harness-clad into the boiling Tiber—that they will 
“bear bravely up his chin” and bring him safely out of dangerous 
depths. °Tis not in mortals—and theatrical managers, though often 
carrying themselves like beings of diviner mould, are but mortal 
after all—to command success ; but, as Sempronius was told, they 
can do more, they can deserve it. This Mr. Barrett has done at the 
New Olympic. In “ Dick Whittington ” he has put upon the stage a 
pantomime worthy of the name. It is, as was said of a recent 
intellectual Hamlet, funny without being vulgar. The old lines of 
the old story are re-traced with a firm hand from the miserable 
*prentice days of Dick to his sudden accession to boundless wealth 
and honours at the Moorish court, and his return to Old “ Chepe” to 
fill the Mayoral chair. Never has the pretty story been more prettily 
told. Mr. Lennard and Mr. Barrett, between them, have imparted 
quite a poetical air to the hero’s poverty, disgrace, despair, thrilling 
adventures, and romantic success. They permit no irrelevant 
buffoonery to obscure the character of Dick. His wanderings, like 
those of Ulysses, constitute the foundation and super-structure of this 
Odyssey. In everything the authors receive inestimable aid from 
their company. Miss Edith Bruce shares with Miss Farren that 
“ shindy ” spirit, as the Americans call it, which invariably animates 
a scene and compels the liveliest interest in its fortunate possessor. 
Miss Bruce, moreover, has a touch of homely pathos, and, with its 
help, her dispirited Dick on Highgate Hill; and her shipwrecked 
Dick off the coast of Morocco—scenes exquisitely illustrated by the 
painters—enjoy a very definite dramatic charm. Mr. Lauri’s “ Cat ” 
is still a kitten, though we have known it these, who shall say how 
many years. A seasoned old salt, surprisingly. comical, is the 
Barnacle of Mr. Julian Cross. Broad humour, of the usual “topical” 
kind, is furnished wholesale by Mr. Emney and Mr. Stevens; and of 
the rest—notably Miss Kate Chard and Mr. Deane Brand, who sing 
with great effect—it may be said that they are Vox et praeterea— 
little or nihil. Several ballets, including a delightful poetical vision 
seen by way-worn Dick, testify to the taste and invention of Madame 
Katti Lanner ; one, indeed, the Blue Ballet in the Moorish palace, being 
certainly the loveliest pictorial composition ever seen upon the 
London stage. Asa display of faultless taste, “ Dick Whittington ” 
is indeed a unique production. And the extraordinary enthusiasm 
with which it was greeted was not a whit more than its due. 
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“HYPATIA.” 


A Classical Play, in four acts, by G.STuauT OGILVIE. Founded on Kingsley’s Novel. 
First produced at the Haymarket Theatre on Monday evening, January 2nd, 1893. 





Cyril .. .. «. .. Mr, FERNANDEZ! Kaliphronos.,. .. .. Mr. HOLMAN CLARK. 
Arsenius .. .. .. Mr. Foss. Karos .. .. .. «. Mr. CRAWLEY. 
Peter the Reader .. Mr. HUDSON. Zenocles -- «« « Mr.GRAHAM. 
James .. .. .. .. Mr.GARRY, First Citizen .. .. Mr. MARK PATON. 
 , eee Se Drusus .. .. .. .. Mr. HORNIMAN. 
Philammon.. .. .. Mr, FRED. TERRY. Ruth .. .. .. .. Miss OLGA BRANDON. 
Orestes... .. .. .. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. Barea .. .. «. «. Miss C. MORLAND. 
Iesachar .. .. .. Mr. TREK. Helen .. .. .. .. Miss CONYERS D'ARCyY. 
Kalisthenes.. .. .. Mr,A. WIGLEY. Suana .. .. .. .. Miss MARION GREY. 
Jonadab .. .. .. Mr. PIFFARD. Leda .. .. .. «. MissC. CARBW. 
Marcus... .. .. .. Mr. REVELLE. Nerea .. .. .. .. Miss H. LEVERETT. 
Mm i.e « eo e Mr. KBMBLB, Thymele .. .. .. Miss JOHNSON. 
Hazael .. .. .. .. Mr. MINTON. Hypatia.. .. .. .. Miss JULIA NEILSON. 
FOUMOG.. ce ce Mr. CHANDLER. 


So astute a gentleman as Mr. Tree must have seen the chance he 
had with an adaptation of Kingsley’s noble romance. But, unlike 
the hero of the comic song, he did not take it. The chance lay in 
the direction of another “ Dancing Girl.” To Mr. Jones we owed an 
absorbing, if distorted vision of the Pagan of A.D. 1890. What 
might not have been made of a contrast of the rival Pagans—and one 
of them another Dancing Girl—about whom Alexandria was divided 
nearly fifteen handred years ago! Practically, however, the lovely 
Pagan, Hypatia, has little more to do with the drama than lending 
it her attractive name. Mr. Ogilvie does, no doubt, utilise a good 
deal of Charles Kingsley’s material ; treating us even to the fag-end 
of that terribly dull lecture of the beautiful philosopher’s which 
Kingsley ought to have left unwritten. Butthe material he has used 
is of little value ; the really notable characters, incidents, and scenes 
he has shrunk from laying handson. Gone are Miriam, the merciless 


’ witch, and Raphael—the cynic and unconvincing convert ; gone is 


Pelagia the wayward, the supple, brilliant embodiment (for a pious 
Churchman!) of the Eternal Feminine—Pelagia the innocent 
Mazdalen, with her Viking lover and that grand old Saga warrior, 
Wulf. They can ill be spared. With them lay nearly all the human 
nature in the story, and Mr. Ogilvie’s efforts to make good the 
deficiency are not altogether successful. To begin with, he has gone 
for his central character to the Jew’s quarter, where—in fiction and 
in drama—we have been led rather too often of late. Cherchez le 
Juif may, for a season or two, supersede the older Cherchez la femme, 
without any harm being done ; but even of Mr. Ogilvie’s Issachar it 
is easy enough to get toomuch. This Shylock-cum-Mephistopheles- 
cum-Machiavelli-cum-Virginius, patriot, statesman, demagogue and 
Roman father rolled into one, might be a great creation ; but to be 
that, he must dominate the drama. Unfortunately he appears always 
as a picturesque irrelevancy ; his motives are not grounded in the 
bed-rock of humanity ; he is, in fact, a creature of the footlights, 
perfecting his wiles against the Pagan beauty and the Prefect- 
voluptuary for the express edification of the patrons of the play. 
One human note there is, and this must stand to Mr. Ogilvie’s credit, 
but the author strikes it only once, and it therefore fails to give pre- 
vailing colour and tone to the piece. This note is the betrayal of 
Issachar’s' daughter Ruth by Orestes, and the consequent ruin of the 
Jew’s deep-laid schemes for his own triumph through the marriage 
of the Prefect with Hypatia—revenge ousting ambition from the old 
man’s breast, and Orestes’ death at his hands becoming the sole 
object of his existence. This tragedy, as also the later one of 
Hypatia’s and Philammon’s death at the hands of the fanatic monks, 
is but tediously and clumsily arrived at; only too often the scene 
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moving heavily and the characters expressing themselves in language 
of painful modernity or of Bombastes-Furiosone strain. So exqui- 
sitely wrought, however, is the Alma Tademasque frame of Alexan- 
drian views—reminiscent of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s earlier “ Claudian ” 
‘pictures ; so noble do many of these royally-garbed players appear ; 
so intoxicating an atmosphere of physical loveliness does Miss Neilson 
cast over the scene; and with such a mass of intricate detail, studied 
cleverness, and absorbing mixture of realism and romance does Mr. 
Tree disguise the conventional outlines of Issachar the Jew, that the 
play, despite its many failings, is a work that everyone should see. 
It will make no reputations, nor will it even add to those already 
made. Miss Neilson can but look, and that she does divinely ; Mr. 
Terry is in scarcely better plight. Mr. Waller, virile, strong, com- 
manding as of old, has still less chance as the Roman Prefect, whom 
he was surely born to realise. Miss Brandon has but one scene—her 
confession to her father, and, because of its—and her—humanity, it 
becomes the scene of the play. Of the rest there is no call to speak. 
They fill their parts, but the parts are nothing worth. 


“A WHITE LIE.” 


A comedy, in four acts,by SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
Reproduced in a revised form, upon the re-appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, at the Avenue 
Theatre on Saturday evcning, January 7th, 1893. 


Sir John Molyneux .. og KENDAL. Lady Molyneux.. .. Miss ANNIE IRISH, 
George Desmond .. Mr. F. H, MACKLIN, Hannah . -- Miss B. HUNTLEY. 
— —_— -- Mr. Cectn M. YurK. Maid Servant, - Miss MARY CLAYTON, 

Wheatcroft.. .. .. Mr.G@.P. HUNTLEY. Daisy -» « Miss E. BowMAN. 
Dixon w .. . Mr, H. DZaNng. Kate Desmond :. |. Mrs, KENDAL, 


After some deur years’ wandering in America, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
have come home again, with armfuls of Transatlantic laurels, to a 
London which has spared them too long, and is heartily glad to 
welcome them back. We have not so many comédiennes of the calibre 
of Mrs. Kendal that we can afford to do without her year after year ; 
and the crowded audience which filled the Avenue Theatre from 
floor to ceiling on the night of the home-coming of the clever couple 
to the London stage was the best possible proof of their popularity. 
Nor did Mr. Kendal show any lack of judgment in re-opening the 
theatre with a play which was already favourably known to metro- 
politan audiences. No doubt there were few in the theatre on the 
first night who were not familiar with the plot of Mr. Grundy’s clever 
comedy,and who had not before enjoyed its bright dialogue and smart, 
epigrammatic flashes of wit. But additional interest was given to 
the revival for those who knew the piece, by the fact that Mr. Grundy 
had in some measure both re-written and remodelled his original 
production. Of the outcome of the author’s second thoughts there 
may be some difference of opinion, but upon the whole itis probable 
that, whether or no he has positively strengthened or improved the 
play, he has at any rate increased its prospect of popularity in the 
widest sense of the term. The serious interest, never very strong, 
because of the improbability of any reasonably sane judge of character 
being taken in for an instant by Kate Desmond’s white lie, has now 
become thinner still. Indeed, so obvious is it that the good-natured 
woman’s deception is of that harmless and futile kind which 
deceives nobody, that the author makes no pretence about it, but 
permits the pseudo-somnolent Sir John Molyneux to flatly declare 
that he doesn’t believe a word that his dear sister-in-law is saying, 
when she would fain take upon her shoulders the folly of his wife’s 
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flirtation with the unscrupulous Captain Tempest. Again, Mr. 
Grundy has now added another act, in which a game of hide-and-seek 
is played by the two husbands and the two wives in true farcical- 
comedy fashion, arising out of surreptitious midnight visits to the 
“Blue Posts,” where the Tempest of this tea-cup tragedy has invited 
the foolish but innocent Lady Molyneux to meet him, and where she 
goes, prompted not by passion but by a very practical desire to get 
herself out of a scrape. The situations in this new scene are scarcely 
as original as might have been expected of Mr. Grundy, but they 
serve their purpose, and, from the popular standpoint at all events, 
will probably be considered a capital addition to the play. But even 
if the probabilities of the plot were still more shadowy, and it were 
possible to think that jealous George Desmond could believe for an 
instant in the faithlessness of his charming and devoted wife, it 
would be easy to condone the author’s offence in consideration of the 
witty dialogue with which he has enriched his work, and the 
countless opportunities which he has given to Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
and their clever company for manifesting the particular form of 
histrionic talent with which they are severally endowed. Mrs. 
Kendal, as the impulsive, bowrgeoise, big-hearted, motherly Mrs. 
Desmond, not only acted with inimitable brightness and spontaneity, 
but looked so charming that George Desmond’s volcanic jealousy was 
perfectly intelligible. With touches of tenderness here and there, 
but for the most part in a spirit of true comedy, Mrs. Kendal made 
Kate Desmond a very real.and womanly woman—a bundle of con- 
tradictions, but irresistibly charming withal ; and if at times on the 
opening night there seemed to be a slight tendency to over-act, it 
might easily have been that even an actress of Mrs. Kendal’s great 
talent and experience was just a little overwhelmed by the extreme 
cordiality of her welcome home. Mr. Kendal has rarely done any- 
thing better than the sleepy, gentlemanly, easy-going Sir John 
Molyneux, and his reception was scarcely less hearty than that 
accorded to his brilliant wife. Mr. F. H. Macklin, always a sound, 
reliable actor, was admirable as the devoted but dynamitic George . 
Desmond; but Mr. Cecil York, as Captain Tempest, and Mr. G. P. 
Huntley as his rascally man, Wheatcroft, somewhat exaggerated the 
already sufficiently disagreeable qualities of the characters they had 
to represent. Miss Annie Irish made a graceful and intelligent Lady 
Molyneux; Miss Barbara Huntley was the more or less faithful 
Hannah; and the little girl, Daisy, was prettily played by Miss 
Empsie Bowman. 


“ROBIN GOODFELLOW.” 


An original play, in three acts, by R. C. CARTON. 
First produced at the Garrick Theatre on Thursday evening, January 5th, 1893. 


Mrs. Barbrook .. .. Mrs. EDMUND PHKLPs. Valentine Barbrook.. Mr. JoHN HARE. 

Grace .. .. .. .. Miss KATE RORKE. Hugh hokeby .. .. Mr. FORBES KOBERTSON 
Constance .. .. .. Miss NORREYsS. Stanley Trevenen .. Mr. SYDNEY BROUGH. 
Mrs. Bute Curzon .. Miss Compron. Rev. Borthwick Soundy Mr. D. ROBERTSON. 
Emma .. .. .. .. Miss HELEN LUCK. Dr.Milmer .. .. .. Mr. GILBERT HARE. 


It is so unspeakably pleasant in these prosaic days to strike a vein 
of pure romance that there will be few indeed who will be disposed 
to cavil at the romantic story told so brightly by Mr. R. C. Carton in 
his new play, or to elevate the nose of scorn because of the attenuated 
nature of the plot, and the general improbability of the incidents. 
True that even the guileless little granddaughter and the doting, affec- 
tionate old grandmother, Constance and Mrs. Barbrook, must have been 
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singularly simple not to be able to see through the transparent sophist- 
ries and rather clumsy villainies of thé middle-aged Mephistopheles, 
Valentine Barbrook, who nearly cheats the one out of her lover, and 
the other out of her money by the stalest of stage devices in the 
form of a suppressed letter, and asimilarity of Christian names ; but. 
the human interest in the love-affairs of the two delightful young 
couples—Constance Barbrook and Stanley Trevenen, and Grace Bar- 
brook and Hugh Rokeby, alias Robin Goodfellow—is so strong that 
improbabilities are condoned, and one feels that if all these things 
would scarcely have happened in real life as they do on the stage of the 
Garrick, well, it is so much the worse for reality. Again, Mr. Carton 
has stuffed his dialogue with smart things. The dramatic pudding 
is all plums and spice and candied citron, and he would be exacting, 
indeed, who would find fault with such toothsome fare. The story 
of the play may be chronicled very briefly. A delightful old lady, 
Mrs. Barbrook, of so amiable and hospitable a nature that she is 
known as the Family Pantechnicon for her good-natured harbourage 
of needy relations, has a nice little fortune of some £15,000, upon 
which her middle-aged scamp of a son, Valentine Barbrook, father 
of Grace, and uncle of Constance, casts longing eyes, as a means of 
escape from serious financial embarrassments, induced by a combina- 
tion of riotous living (in a highly discreet way) and rash speculation 
in mining shares. To secure this money he works upon his doting 
old mother’s mind in connection with a certain mortgage, held by 
Sir Basil Rokeby, grandfather of Hugh, and obtains from her in his 
own airy, Harold Skimpoleish fashion, “an absurd thing which they 
call—ha ! ha!—a Power of Attorney !” By accident, Grace learns the 
nature of such a document, and the power for evil it confers upon an 
unscrupulous rascal, and, knowing her father only too well, she 
threatens to expose him, but is held back by consideration for her 
grandmother’s health, as that worthy old soul suffers from heart 
disease, and the family doctor has warned her friends that any sudden 
shock might be fatal. The Machiavellian Valentine plays this as 
his trump card in a stormy scene with his daughter, and takes the 
trick. Meantime he hopes to save exposure and secure the money by 
marrying Sir Basil’s grandson to his own niece, Constance, who is in. 
love with Stanley Trevenen, while Hugh is as deeply in love with 
Grace as she with him, although he does not at first know it. 
Then comes a pretty game of cross-purposes with the lovers, the 
scoundrelly Valentine bringing about an engagement between 
Constance and Hugh by means of a misrepresented marriage an- 
nouncement and a suppressed letter. Eventually, of course, 
everything is cleared up, the right pairs of turtle-doves are 
united, and the villain of the piece departs with characteristic 
jauntiness for Mexico—that Promised Land of scoundrels and 
swindlers. Mr. Carton has good reason to be grateful to the brilliant 
little band of actors, who have given life to his characters and some- 
thing like an air of possibility to his slender but well-told story. 
Mr. Hare is faultless as Valentine Barbrook. Make-up, business, 
rapid alternations of sham bonhomie and hard, sharp, cruel villainy, 
sticking at nothing in the interests of self—all are admirable. The 
man lives. We feel that “we know that man” as we watch him 
hoodwinking his poor old mother, alternately bullying and cajoling 
his daughter, tricking the ingenuous young lovers, and scattering 
broadcast the seeds of misunderstanding and misery. Valentine 
Barbrook is an unpleasant creation, but none the less a brilliant one 
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from the critical standpoint. An excellent foil is found in Mr. 
Forbes Robertson’s charming Hugh Rokeby, a rather idle fellow, 
but true to the core and with a great heart in hissleepy body. Inthe 
comedy scenes and when a note of pathos has to be struck Mr. 
Forbes Robertson is equally good, equally natural, and the impersona- 
tion is wholly pleasant from beginning to end. Mr. Sydney Brough 
is very frank and earnest as the manly young lover, Trevenen ; Mr. 
Donald Robertson amusing as a rather conventional, sleek parson, 
the Rev. Borthwick Soundy ; and Mr. Gilbert Hare gives a carefully 
finished sketch of Dr, Milner. The Grace Barbrook of Miss Rorke is 
a most tender and touching picture of a daughter torn by a divided 
duty, and with her life weighed down by the knowledge of her 
father’s iniquities, and whether in her lighter moods or appealing for 
the sympathy of those who do not seem to understand the misery 
of her position, sheis irresistible. Miss Rose Norreys is graceful and 
piquante as Constance ; Miss Compton smart as the mondaine, Mrs. 
Bute Curzon, who has a host of bright things to say, and says them 
pointedly ; and Mrs. Edmund Phelps looks and acts the good-natured, 
white-haired grandmother to the life. 


4 


Some Amateur Performances. 





“THE CHOICE” AT HARTLEPOOL. 

“ Any heretofore unprinted occurrence which violates one of the ten 
commandments ’’—such is the definition of news in America supplied by one 
of her sons who is troubled with no ridiculous scruples as to “ giving away ” his 
native land—or, rather, his native press. ’Twill serve not inaptly as applied to 
that fearsome thing, the average amateur play. Points of difference :—The 
latter is not disposed to be too nicely critical as to the “ occurrence” which 
constitutes the plot being “ heretofore unprinted,” and for choice it prefers the 
breach of as many commandments as can well be squeezed into the too, too 
narrow limits of a five-act drama. To the latter condition, however, Mr. Nicol 
McEwan proves himself a brilliant exception. He modestly contents himself 
with two acts, and shattered commandments are not—in boarding-school 
parlance—“ made an especial feature.” On the score of unoriginality he must, 
of a truth, be brought in guilty, but—let it be urged—with extenuating cir- 
cumstances.. Enoch Ardens are plentiful as blackberries, but Mr. McEwan’s is 
not a mere parrot-cry. His story may lack novelty, but its treatment is un- 
conventional. His argument may be unconvincing, but he proves himself a 

werful and persuasive advocate. To conclude, what he has to tell he tells 

ramatically—altogether a cloak comprehensive enough to shroud graver faults 
than can be laid at his door. The gist of his story is Enoch Arden turned 
knave—an Enoch Arden who, having deserted his wife and child, returns after 
a lapse of. years, and, finding the former “otherwise bespoke,” mistakes the 
stirrings of dog-in-the-mangerism for a spirit of loyal love. That alleged love 
of Phil’s is the nut which proves too tough for the ordinary tooth. His wife 
and child had been left to starve, but his love for them had never wavered ! 
No, no ; really this is a little “steep!” Janet herself seems to find itso. At 
any rate, she elects to remain with the man who has proved his truth. Phil 
receives his congé, and responds by dying on the threshold. This apparently is 
intended as a crowning proof of the truth of his assertion. The sceptical on- 
looker is left unconvinced. As large a query attaches to the reality of Phil’s 
love as that which marked the hey-presto conversion of Beau Austin. Janet, 
however, proves more credulous, and is consumed with remorse. Phil’s dead 
body is forthwith erected into a barrier between herself and Mark, and—taking 
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aleaf from the Scandinavian note-book—the curtains falls upon a catastrophic 
front door. Miss Constance McEwan, though scarcely strong enough to do 
justice to the woes of the tortured Janet, played with some force and more 
feeling. Power, though of a rugged and, as yet, almost wholly undeveloped 
description, was strongly apparent in the Mark of Mr. Elphinstone, but with 
such unpromising material as Phil, Mr. Hamilton Drew wrought to little 
purpose. 


“GARRICK” BY THE CLAPHAM STROLLERS. 


“So near, and yet so far”—or whatever may be the equine equivalent for 
that remark—fell in wistful accents from the horse as he resigned himself to 
the discovery that no gymnastic feat within his ken would lengthen his halter 
the six inches requisite to place his nose within a paradise of oats. As I sat 
watching Mr. C. W. Marshall’s Davy, same words, same accents of lingering 
regret escaped me— same sad look about ze mouse” (vide Carojac, the cut- 
throat) crept to my lips. How near, in point of actual strength, the actor came 
to realising the character, but how immeasurably far in every other respect ! 
It was a study in pruning. There are characters which accommodate them- 
selves, more or less with a good grace, to this treatment. But Davy is not one 
of these, and turns restive under the process. What seem but unimportant et- 
ceteras prove to be of vital interest to the part—no more to be dispensed with with 
impunity than was Antonio’s pound of flesh. Shorn of his persuasive charm, 

is courtly mien, his “ poleesh "—“ the thousand graces that (from intimate 
acquaintance with the Criterion) we know so well”—the hero of romance 
becomes rather a dull fellow. We find that, after all, in those trifles light 
as air lay three-parts of his charm for us. Picture Charles I. stripped of Mr. 
Irving’s right regal dignity—no, the bare idea partakes of the nature of night- 
mare—and yet Davy on a level of commonplace is in almost as sorry plight. 
Mr. Marshall did not reach that depth of ineptitude, be it said—in any case, he 
would be saved from that by sheer strength—but he sailed dangerously near 
the wind. He had set out to unfold a tale in plain, unvarnished fashion, and 
lo! the story would not bearit. The varnish suddenly developed into 2 matter 
of the first importance. A dogged determination to do or die saw Mr. Marshall 
through with his task—a certain desperate earnestness for which, whatever be 
his shortcomings, “yer can’t ’elp loikin’’im.” A lot of sound work and the 
second act strongly played went far towards reconciling one to his defects. 
So, after all, his ambition did not, like the hapless Antonio’s (of Malfi fame) 
show too fearfully. But next time, please, we'll take it with the “ poleesh.” 
Excellent support was lent by Mr. Colley Salter going for every atom of humour 
that could possibly be extracted from Gresham. Which remark, considerably 
modified, also applies to Mr. Rowney’s Tallyhaut. Useful assistance, too, was 
rendered by Mrs. Conyers d’Arcy, Mrs. Chamberlin, Mr. Pownall, and, with a 
real sense of character, by Mr. Morten Henry. A sweet voice and a manner 
of considerable charm stood Miss Elsie Dennis in good stead. 


THE BANCROFTS’ A.D.C. AT ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 


“The Bancrofts are coming, hurrah, hurrah !”—not (more’s the pity) the 
actual proprietors of the name, but the new-born club for which the kindly 
couple had consented to stand sponsors. The cry rang out, and spread 
through the length and breadth of London with the lightning-like rapidity 
of influenza, and with fully as disastrous effect upon the spirits of the 
hundred odd A.D.C.’s “that gem the city’s (and suburbs’) crown.” A blare 
of trumpets announced the approach of this latest rival. Rumour spoke 
loudly concerning its claims to distinction. Would the reality—like Solomon’s 
riches (and wives)—exceed the report? The cry seemed imminent, “ To 
your tents, O old stagers (taken in the generic sense, and therefore not in 
capitals), and look to it that ye do not find your laurels torn from your brows, 
and yourselves, like so many Lears, very literally out in the cold!” With 
bated. breath they awaited the advent of these dreaded Davids—of Biblical, 


not Garrick repute. But their fears proved as groundless as the bogey 
scare of a hollow turnip with a phosphorescent light. The initial perform- 
ance served to soothe their troubled breasts. Peace reigned again in the 
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amateur dramatic world. Reason no longer tottered on her throne. Their 
laurel wreaths sat upon the brows of the oldsters with as jaunty a carelessness 
as the simple sailor-hat, and the atmosphere of ‘good-humoured indifference 
would not have disgraced the competitors for the Laureateship. As for the 
youngsters, they felt there was little need for trembling on the part of the 
weakest-kneed (a slip of the pen, for which I crave forgiveness). No one’s 
heart was reduced to wax by jealousy ‘“‘cruel as the grave.” ’Cos why—there 
was not the slightest temptation towards a breach of the tenth commandment. 
The “ Bancrofts” came, they stooped to conquer, but without “ bonnie Kate’s ” 
success, and with disastrous results to poor old Oliver's comedy. ‘ Eugene 
Aram”’ is dramatic as it well can be, but small trace of the dramatic clings to 
it when the scholar in the first standard has laboriously dissected it into 
syllables. And though “She Stoops” lends itself to almost any treatment, 
there is a limit even to her elasticity. Just two or three there were who did 
not put it too severely to the strain. Mr. Dawson-Milward is a Marlow not 
wholly sans reproche, but he has comprehension of the character. The shyness 
is excellent, and for the gallantry—well, it passes muster. The Hardcastle of 
Mr. Cahill is a little heavy, but it is sound comedy. A genuine sense of fun 
carries Miss E. Chester through Kate’s bolder passages with marked success. 
Now comes the reverse of the shield, and that is all blame. In Mrs. Royal 
Dawson’s hands Mrs. Hardcastle’s broad humour becomes anzmic to the last 
degree. Tony Lumpkin was not sheepishly self-conscious as Mr. Cliff Keane 
would have us believe. Miss Kuhe, Mr. Wellesley Forbes, and Mr. Wyatt 
Teague help to complete a most nerveless background. But there, the 
““Bancrofts” will be giving us small credit for the charity that hopeth and 
believeth all things, which at this moment is dinning in our ears—and giving 
the lie direct to much previous experience—“ that such things must be” ere a 
new club marches on to victory. Charity whispers loudly that though, like 
Dizzy, they may sit down worsted for the moment, maybe we shall hear them 
yet. 


“SocIETY ” BY THE HAMPSTEAD A.D.C. 


The Hampstead isa canny club. Its tactics display a sense of thrift which 
surely points to its moving spirit as hailing from beyond the border. No 
prodigal squandering of the “ bawbees” in their case! They have a business- 
like objection to giving more than its value for any‘article, and no feeling of 
enthusiasm blinds them to what the actual worth may be. Hence the casting of 
* Society.” With unerring insight they saw that here was no particular scope 
for artistic work. Their picked men pressed into the field would be practically 
thrown away ; and that is altogether opposed to the policy of the club, 
so hey, presto, the picked men are swept aside, and the second division are sub- 
mitted for inspection, and I take leave to applaud their prudence. Result: A 
play offering no particular difficulties is staged with a cast competent, if not 
conspicuous for its brilliance. Robertson's thread-bare satire on society—his 
views upon which seem, like Ouida’s, to be evolved from the inner consciousness 
—was set forth in a simple, straightforward fashion of incalculable value to the 
play ; and proving themselves plus royaliste que le roi, the players did their 
utmost to keep their work within the realm of comedy—a task which at 
moments the author has rendered of Herculean difficulty. Mr. Walther has 
considerable fire, and should prove a romantic actor of some value. His Daryl 
was boyish and impulsive, and not without a suggestion of force. Tom Stylus, 
who fatuously boggles the plot, was given by Mr. Martin Cahill with his 
customary strong sense of humour, but without his customary firm outline. 
Mr. Saltmarsh contributed a well-proportioned sketch of Old Chodd, and Mr. 
Brown: was only a degree less successful with his son. Mr. Dornton was 
quaintly eccentric as the somniferous Ptarmigant, Mr. Rowney lavished detail 
upon Claudwrays, and Mr. Pownall was broadly effective as MacUsquebaugh. 
Miss Chester, always at home in character parts, reconciled contradictory 
points, and filled out my Lady Ptarmigant so that she was almost as difficult to 
recognise as one of Dr. Barnardo's gutter-urchins after six months’ liberal diet. 
Miss Benjamin was stiff, but she knew her business. And a delicately-finished 
sketch was forthcoming from almost every one of the “ Owls.” 
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“THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW” BY THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK. 

“ Well, not to deceive you”—to adopt Mrs. Plornish’s favourite commence- 
ment—the Bank performance was not on a level with that given just previously 
by the Strolling Players. Where the latter were strong they easily distanced 
their rivals, and where they were weak the Bank champions failed to “ take the 
bounce out of them,” for at the same points they were even weaker. But it 
was not an unrelieved tale of woe. There were few exceptions—so few, indeed, 
that they can be numbered on less than half the fingers of one hand. Mr. 
Gordon Taylor is as good a Stratton as amateurs can boast. He has not the 
weight or the pathos for the part, but he has firmness and sincerity, and each 
time he repeats his performance it gains in vigour and intensity. Very much 
the same might be said for Mrs. Frankish’s Lilian. She is sweet, girlish, and 
natural, but she lacks the passion to grip the great scene. Miss Edith Garthorne 
is sufficiently amusing as Florence, but it is at the expense of the play, for she 
reads the part as low-comedy. Mr. Damer-Dawson is more discreet, but he too 
overbalances on the side of comedy. Miss Mary Stuart is refined and sym- 
—— as the gentle Aunt Fanny, and a wee morsel, by name Miss Mary 

ersee, proves herself an admirable little actress. Mr. Carstairs is easy and 
fairly forcible as the Count, and Mr. Hersee has the right idea of Babbage, but 
the Westbrook of Mr. Padmore has little significance, and the Kenyon of Mr. 


Jeaffreson is absolutely valueless. Kenyons—amateur, I mean—are at a pre- 
mium just now. 


“IN HIS POWER” BY THE COMEDY CLUB. 

Strong and stirring, not to say sensational (used in its most complimentary 
sense), this is one of those plays which doesn't give an audience a chance of 
snuggling down toa surreptitious snooze when the lights are low, as it not im- 
probably wonld, if set down before one infinitely cleverer in construction and 
dialogue, but less remarkable for the incident with which Mark Quinton’s drama 
bristles at every point. The average audience balances itself on the edge of its 
chair in a breathless condition throughout the desperate game of cat- and-mouse 
between the spy and the unhappy wife, and only leans back relieved when the 
former receives his just reward at the hands of his tool. But if situations of 
more than common strength are to be carried, it must be by actors more than 
common strong, and this the members of the Comedy are not. Mr. Martin 
Cahill certainly was the crafty, insidious foreigner we had expected him to be, 
and Scara in his hands became a striking personality, full of dramatic force. 
Mr. Robert Gilligan brings a quota of sincerity to his task which goes far to 
engage the sympathies of his audience, but he would, I fancy, be better fitted 
for the expression of powerful emotion by a preliminary course of Valentine’s 
Meat Juice. Mrs. Ernest Renton, playing with tact, taste, and true feeling, 
was more successful with her effects, but only too palpably at the cost of con- 
siderable effort. Mr. Frank Hughes, too, was lacking in the same quality of 
force. Mr. George Leonard was the aen-pecked Walker, and with a little 
assistance from Mrs. Lofthouse, kept the ball rolling in capital style. Mr. 
Clark proved a solid, reliable doctor. 


“THE HOBBY HORSE” BY THE IRVING CLUB. 

From such a performance as that given by the Irvingites (dramatic, not 
sectarian), one comes away with a sense of personal injury. You are bidden to 
adinner. That particular house is marked on the tablets of your memory as 
possessing a cook not unworthy the name. Experience has taught you that 
there you may look for excellent fare admirably served. Feeling that you are 
running no risk, you do not dream of pleading that prior engagement which at 
a pinch has often stood you in good stead. But lo, a change in the spirit 
of your dream! “ Things is not as they used to was,” as the poet sings, and 
she who was treasured in your memory for the sake of many a toothsome dish 
has resigned her position to a “ general” whose intentions are beyond reproach, 
but whose culinary deeds are blacker than pen can paint. ‘You sit through that 
dreary dinner wearing “a sorrow’s crown of sorrow,” which, as every child in 
the First Standard knows, is the tantalising recollection of “ happier things.” You 
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feel that your confidence has been betrayed in the basest fashion—that you have 
been lured to your undoing under circumstances of the most aggravated descrip- 
tion, and you are proportionately aygrieved. And it is of just such an unpleasant 
surprise that the Irving Club has been guilty. Lured to St. George’s Hall by 
the magic of a en te fame of which is at any moment sufficient to conjure 
up a large and enthusiastic audience, one settled down in the comfortable con- 
viction that one’s dramatic palate was about to be delicately titillated. A 
glance at the programme revealed the absence of those names, “ familiar in our 
mouth as household words,” to which we had looked for the fit and proper 
setting of the brilliant gem they had takan into their keeping. Then Hope 
whispered her flattering tale—these younger members might sustain worthily, 
if not exactly gloriously, the reputation of their club! But Fate had scored a 
negative in large capitals against that soothing suggestion. There was destined 
to be no exhibition of rising talent, and the excellence of their material served 
but to swell the tale of woe. Even Pinero’s scintillating wit became but dreary 
commonplace when filtered through the medium of inexperience or incom- 
petence, and a nerveless, ill-conducted attack resulted in a defeat not many 
removes from a rout. Mr. Dawson Milward as the poverty-stricken East-End 
curate was better than the majority, but even he showed signs of timid grip. 
Mr. Rawson Buckley, too, and Miss Lilian Braithwaite played with unflagging 
energy, and were delightfully unaffected as the boy and girl lovers. Colonel 
Everett, an actor of considerable stamina, was altogether out of his element as 
the philanthropic devotee of the turf. He struggled desperately to get the 
humour over the footlights, but his struggles were too obvious to be crowned 
with success. Mr. Marsh was respectable as the lawyer, Pinching, and Messrs. 
Winthrop and Mannering acted with intelligence. Miss Morton was not 
exactly the acrid, thin-iipped Mrs. Porcher, but she had some conception of her. 
The remainder calls for the charitable cloak of silence. 


“THE PARVENU” BY THE FORE STREET CLUB. 

Do you remember that little anecdote—author, Mr. Gilead P. Beck—of the 
party over in Virginia City which had gathered to mourn a deceased friend. The 
gentleman who had undertaken the catering department of the entertainment 
had been entrusted with forty-one dollars to be laid out to the best advantage, 
and his account of the expenditure, as handed in to the chairman, stood :— 


Whiskey ee ee ee yar ee 40 dollars 
Bread .. ve oe +e ae on 1 dollar. 
Total ee 41 dollars. 


“ And what, in thunder,” demanded the chairman, “ made you waste all that 
money in bread ?” (Which Mr. Besant turns with dexterous promptitude into 
a parallel for the niggardly patronage of literature in this country). I never 
sit through Godfrey’s witty exposé of the aristocrat without thinking of the 
judicious expenditure of that Virginian, -for the plot here bears the same rela- 
tion to the play that the bread does to the whisky in his little account. It is 
but the merest thread upon which the author strings his merry and clever 
discourse upon the thousand frailties which we know so well to be underlying 
the thin social veneer—a discourse, judging from the packed houses which 
greet its every revival, of which we never weary. (Think of it, O ye 
divines, and ask yourselves for how many of your sermons can you say 
as much!) The author showers good things upon his characters with the 
prodigality of a Santa Claus, but he asks a good deal from them in return, and 
as far as the Fore Street company are concerned, he for the most part gets it. 
Mr. Major has few rivals in the character of Ledger. His humour is broad 
as ever, and when it is a question of pathos, he does not lose his hold on 
his audience. Mr. Rogers, always quaint and amusing, is light as a feather 
as Tracey. In Mr. Atthill’s case, however, something had gone wrong with 
the starch, and he had but a limp apology to offer for the dignified Sir 
Fulke. And Miss Mary Stuart is too much the patrician, too little the 
tradesman’s daughter. Mr. Willoughby is a little heavy for Claud, but he 
= simply and earnestly, and therefore in a sense well. Miss Stalman 
makes a gentle Gwen, and Mrs. Findon a most mirthful Molly. 
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Notes of the Month. 


IN view of the announcement that “ Diplomacy” will shortly be 
revived at the Garrick, it may be presumed that “ Robin Goodfellow ”’ 
will have but a short run. While sympathising with Mr. Carton in 
his disappointment, we feel sure that it must be a great consolation 
to that gifted gentleman to know that his penultimate production is 
still running merrily at the St. James's, and beating the box-office 
record of that theatre. This latest venture of Mr. Alexancer’s is 
indeed a charming play, skilfully constructed and wittily written ; yet 
we are certain that the author would be the first to admit how deeply 
he is indebted to Mr. Alexander himself for the success of the piece. 
And in this connection the question arises, has that gentleman’s 
talents as a producer of plays received proper appreciative re- 
cognition ? In hastily reviewing any new piece, one is apt to give 
credit to the author for the entire play as it is presented to us, and to 
the actors individually for their respective creations. Consequently, 
it is only when we consider Mr. Alexander’s managerial career as 
a whole that the opinion is forced upon us that his own individuality 
has been clearly impressed upon every play produced at his theatre. 


IN the first place the almost uniform success of his productions has 
clearly demonstrated, not only that he isan excellent judge of a play, 
but that he has the courage of his convictions. For, judging from the 
recent history of the St. James’s, it would seem that if a play sub- 
mitted to him appears to be promising, he will not be deterred from 
producing it by the comparative obscurity of the author. He dis- 
covered Mr. Wilde as a dramatist, and Mr. Aidé as a farce-writer ; 
nor did he have reason to repent his adventurous spirit. It is true 
that a few—a very few—of his productions have failed to attract the 
public for a lengthened period, but let the following significant fact 
be borne in mind—that, during the whole of his managerial career, 
he has never had a single first night failure. This uniformity 
of success alone bears ample testimony to his skill and judgment. 
As regards his artistic influence over individual members of his 
company, will not a moment’s reflection show that every actor at 
the St. James’s who has been faithful to the management has ad- 
vanced in public estimation by leaps and bounds? And are there 
not several ladies and gentlemen now serving under him who when 
they joined his company were comparatively unknown, but who at the 
present moment are in almost the front rank of the profession. In 
our issue of last month, Mr. Alexander came forward as the advocate 
of “ Theatrical Apprenticeship,” and moreover approved the sugges- 
tion of founding a School of Dramatic Art. We would, however, 
remind him that such a school is already in existence, and an ex- 
cellent one it is; it is generally known as the St. James’s Theatre. 


ALTHOUGH at the present moment we are suffering from a 
temporary theatrical depression, it must be admitted that the number 
of ordinary and habitual playgoers is very large, having increased 
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enormously during the last few years. A generation since, the keen 
students of the contemporary drama were a small and almost an 
isolated class ; but at this century-end the theatre (be it dramatic or 
“ varietetic”) is the popular amusement of the day. Whether 
the public at large flock to the play-house from pure love of acting, or 
merely to seek temporary relaxation from boredom, is an open 
question. At any rate, they come; and what is more to the point, 
they pay. And not only do they fill the house, but they also display 
an eager interest in everything theatrical. Each newspaper has its 
weekly column of dramatic gossip; the portraits of theatrical 
celebrities occupy the place of honour in photographers’ shop- 
windows — Bishops and Cabinet Ministers being relegated to 
obscure corners —and the actor-manager is a great personage, 
the idol of the hour. But does the past history of the stage interest 
our modern playgoer? What, for instance, is his general impres- 
sion of the great Garrick? Is it not that of a gentleman in 
appearance somewhat resembling Mr. Wyndham, who played 
Hamlet in a full-bottomed wig,.and was a personal friend of Dr. 
Johnson? That, and that only! And as for the actors of the 
beginning of the century, how the mere mention of their names 
bores him! For his grandfather, who is naturally a tedious person— 
we all know that reminiscent fogey—remembers Charles Kean ; and in 
intervals of gouty convalescence is prone to mention the circumstance 
with floods of irrelevant detail. No, your modern playgoer worships 
at the Temple of Irving; Kembles, Keans, and Macreadys are dead 
gods; let them rest in theit graves! To many such persons, therefore, 
the announcement of the death of Fanny Kemble will have come asa 
mild surprise. They doubtless imagined that she had been gathered 
to her fathers and her grandfathers yearsago. They have a shadowy 
recollection that when the century was young she was a well-known 
actress of the “ legitimate ; ” that later on, in its middle life, she read 
Shakespeare to the loathers of the play-house ; and they will 
probably have a vague recollection that a few years since she, so to 
speak, threw mud upon her bread-and-butter by publishing in her 
Memoirs a bitter attack upon the Stage and all its works. The on- 
slaught made some sensation at the time. The theatre was not over- 
popular just then, and the candid opinion of an actress upon the moral 
degradation of acting was a cause of gladness ‘to the goody-goody 
people, and many an evangelical divine improved the occasion. 


A SHORT time since Mr. J. T. Grein, either in involuntary 
obedience to the law that history repeats itself, or else inspired by a 
perusal of Miss Kemble’s “ Memoirs,” imparted to the universe, as 
represented by the Playgoers’ Club, his views on the Morality of 
Acting. He spoke, and the pulse of the world stood still for 
one brief moment—and then resumed its throbbing. Strange to 
say, it has been throbbing ever since, in spite of Mr. Grein. 
Certain persons maintain that all good acting is moral, and 
that it is only the bad that is immoral. But these theorists are 
manifestly triflers. To the serious soul, however, the question of 
the effect of simulated emotion upon character is absorbingly in- 
teresting. But there is one serious obstacle to the formation of a 
sound opinion—the absence of satisfactory data. This, happily 
or unhappily, is not an age of notorious evil living. Those of us 
who are vicious have acquired the knack of effectually veiling our 
evil tendencies. If we are conscienceless company promoters, we 
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become churchwardens, cultivate the acquaintance of missionaries, 
and sigh for the civilisation of the residuum. Or if, on the other 
hand, we have a strong desire to annex our fellow-subjects’ 
property without going through the preliminary formula of 
tendering a pecuniary equivalent, we pose as patriotic opponents of 
a grinding oligarchy, anxious in the interests of humanity to abolish 
everything. In good sooth the outer crust is hard to penetrate. 
To the world at large members of the theatrical profession 
are just as decent in conduct as those of any other, say for instance, 
architects and surveyors (that mysterious calling!) And the actor 
cannot sin in secret, for as fierce a light beats upon the theatre as 
the Throne. Moreover any poor creature who has had a temporary 
coolness with the police, is entitled to describe herself as an “ actress,” 
whereas fora man to unlawfully style himself a “surveyor” is, we 
believe, an indictable offence. But the good fame of the actor does 
not convince the average scoffer. He merely shifts his ground. 
“His morality proves conclusively that he is a bad actor! ” says he. 
From which we may assume conversely that, if he would become a 
good actor, he must cultivate evil-doing. But unhappily he has left 
off sack and lives cleanly ; and at this point we must for the present 
leave him. Meantime he preserves hisgood reputation, and oc- 
casionally dines with a duke. 


THERE is no doubt that, whatever the croakers may say to the con- 
trary, the Drama has been breaking fresh ground in the last few years. 
In times past it was a well obse1 ved clause of the manager’s creed that 
politics upon the Stage were an accursed thing; that the remotest 
political allusion, even if it should escape the blue pencil of the 
Reader, might place even a masterpiece in deadly peril. But 
those were the days of the thoroughly conventional play ; when 
the world of the Drama was not the world of every-day life, 
but a region inhabited exclusively by impossible men and women— 
some impossibly good, others impossibly wicked—whose language 
was a strange tongue and whose manners were not of this world— 
nor any other. But latterly the Ozone of Reality has been in the air. 
It has not—saving the presence of Mr. Archer—been wafted from 
the North ; it is distinctly a native product. It inspired Mr. Pinero, 
and he gave us “ The Squire,” when Ibsen was still an impenetrable 
iceberg, as yet unthawed by admiring translators; and it has 
given us since then a succession of great plays from the same 
master-hand which with their various types of character, all true, 
clear-cut as cameos, have shown us contemporary life as it is really 
lived,and, moreover, illuminated by the wit and invention of a genius. 
It was not likely that any traditional horror of the subject would pre- 
vent an original writer like Mr. Pinero from dealing sooner or later 
with what engrosses the thoughts and makes up the conversation 
of seven -sighths of the inhabitants of these islands ; so after a ten- 
tative essay in “The Cabinet Minister,” he boldly defied tradition, 
and plunged into the politics of the hour. Not only did he 
make the leading character in ‘‘ The Times” a typical member of the 
predominant political party, but he also had the temerity to introduce 
a Home Rule Member in all his naked Hibernianism. And what was 
still more daring, the Parnellite—whose party is not spoilt by over 
popularity—was made to appear the more exemplary person of the 
two. Whether it was that the audience could not but recognise and 
appreciate the artistic truth of the character-studies, or that the 
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author had drawn them with such good taste and tact that they were 
void of all offence, but so it was that in a crowded house of 
representative first-nighters not a dissentient voice was raised, and 
the play was a great success. 


WHERE the Master leads the disciple may follow. Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones has watched the balloon, and has found out which way 
the wind blows, and consequently a play of his entitled “The 
Bauble Shop,” is announced for production at the Criterion—a 
play, which, judging from obviously inspired paragraphs, is almost 
exclusively political. An entire act, we learn, will pass within the 
precincts of the House of Commons, and Mr. Jones, it is mooted, 
has been studying “ local colour” on the spot for months past. We 
only trust that the studies of that keen dramatic reformer will enable 
him to steer clear of that nebulous horror, Privilege. But whether or 
not Mr. Jones passes the rest of his life in the Clock Tower, it will still 
be very interesting to discover in what fashion the public will receive 
a play in which politics are not incidental, but, so far as we can 
gather, of the very essence of the piece. It will, most probably, 
depend upon the treatment, not of Mr. Jones, but of his subject. 


Miss ESTELLE BURNEY, whose photograph embellishes our pre- 
sent number, is an actress who entered the profession less than two 
years ago, but entered it on one of the upper stories, whence she has 
not descended. She made her débéit in London, in June, 1891, at the 
Avenue Theatre, taking the part of Jeanne in Miss Genevieve Ward’s 
matinée production of an English version of George Ohnet’s “ Serge 
Panine,” in which she immediately achieved a very striking success 
—taking the house by storm, in one scene, as was remarked in the 
notice of the performance of the play in the July, 1891, THEATRE, 
when a great future was prognosticated for her. Her next appear- 
ance was at the Criterion, when Messrs. F. C. Philips and Percy 
Fendall’s play, “ Margaret Byng,” was produced at a matinée on 
December 8th, 1891, Miss Burney playing the title 7dle with power. 
She then took Mrs. P. Campbell’s part in “The Trumpet Call” at 
the Adelphi for a time, during that lady’s absence through indis- 
position ; and on April 19th of last year appeared as Rebecca West 
in “ Beata,” Mr. Austin Fryer’s adaptation of Ibsen’s “ Rosmer of 
Rosmersholm ”—a part of supreme difficulty, in which, nevertheless, 
she elicited much commendation even from those who condemned 
the play. Miss Burney then made an essay at management, and 
though her first venture, with “The Awakening” at the Garrick, 
did not achieve an encouraging success, she had the “grit” to 
try again; and with “ David,” at the same theatre, she made an 
undoubted hit in her capacity of manager, while in Mr. Justin H. 
McCarthy’s “ A Caprice,” which she afterwards produced asa curtain 
raiser to the drama, she made an even greater hit as an actress.—Our 
second photograph is a group of characters from Mr. R. C. Carton’s 
play “ Liberty Hall,” containing portraits of most of the cast of that 
successful production now running at the St. James’s Theatre. 


As amongst persons of all the other professions, and of every rank 
in life, Montagu Williams, whose death we have to deplore since our 
last issue, had many admiring friends amongst actors; and was one 
of the most popular members of the Garrick Club. He was himself 
in his early days an actor, and always looked back with the greatest 
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pleasure on his experiences “on the boards.” He married Miss 
Keeley, in whose father’s company he had his first engagement, and 
doubtless found his acquisition of the principles of dramatic art of 
the greatest value to him in after years when at the Bar. Few men 
who have ever lived have left behind them when they died so large 
a number of sincere mourners as the humane police magistrate, 
who was able at the same time to be a “ beak” and to be regarded by 
the habitual criminal with something very like affection. Even the 
man who had “got three months’ hard” from him still felt no 
bitterness against “ Monty,” whom he knew that it had hurt almost 
as much to order it as himself to have to undergo it. To have made 
this attitude of mind on the part of one of the criminal classes 
possible, and even if only in an occasional instance, was to have 
spent a life to good purpose. 


Vy 


New Plays 


PRODUCED AND IMPORTANT REVIVALS in London, from December 16th, 1892, 
to January 19th, 1893 :— 


( Revivals are marked thus ® ) 


Dec. 19 “Midnight ; or, The Bells of Notre Dame,” drama, in four acts, 
by Arthur Shirley and Benjamin Landeck. Surrey. 
‘» 19 “A Woman's Vengeance,” duologue, in one act, by Clara Savile- 
Clarke. Matinée. St. George’s Hall. 
-» 21 “Charley's Aunt,” comedy, in three acts, by Brandon Thomas. 
(First time in London.) Royalty. 

yy SS 4 noel Game,” comedietta, in one act, by Walter Browne. 

oyalty. 

», 22 “Trooper Clairette,” musical farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted 
from the French of H. Raymond and A. Mars by Charles Fawcett, 
music by Victor Roger. Opera Comique. 

» 22 “The Lost Paradise,” play, in three acts, adapted from the German 
of Ludwig Fulda by Henry C. De Mille. Adelphi. 

» 24 “Boys and Girls,” sketch by Corney Grain. St. George’s Hall. 

» 24 “Little Red Riding Hood,” pantomime, by William Muskerry, 
music by A. Sharp. Marylebone. 

» 26 “Eagle Joe,” drama, in four acts, by Henry Herman. Princess’s. 

» 26 “Little Bo-Peep, Little Red Riding Hood, and Hop o’ My Thumb,” 

ntomime, by Sir Augustus Harris and Wilton Jones. Drury 


ne. 

» 26 -“The Naughty Forty Thieves,” pantomime, by Geoffrey Thorn, 
music by W. H. Brinkworth. Grand. 

» 26 “Puss in Boots,” pantomime, by George Conquest and Henry 
Spry, music by George Le Brunn and George Phillips. Surrey. 

» 26 “The Jockey Club,” farcical equestrian sketch, by George Sanger. 
Sanyer’s Amphitheatre. 

» 26 “Cinderella,” pantomime, by Fred Locke, music by C. 8S. Parker 
and J. Tabrar. Pavilion. 
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. 26 “The Sleeping Beauty, and the Mystic Yellow Dwarf,” pantomime, 
by Walter Walton, music by T. P. Fish. Parkhurst. 

26 “The Man in the Moon,” pantomime, by J. Addison. Britannia. 
26 “Dick Whittington,” pantomime, by Horace Lennard, music by 

Oscar Barrett. New Olympic. 
De e., play, in four acts, founded on Charles Kingsley’s novel 
y G. Stuart Ogilvy.. Haymarket. 
5 “ Robin Goodfellow,” play, in three acts, by R. C. Carton. Garrick. 
6 “In Three Volumes,” comedietta, in one act, by Arthur Law. 
Prince of Wales’s. 
7° “ A White Lie,” comedy, in four acts, by Sydney Grundy. Avenue. 
9° “Kerry,” play, in one act, by Dion Boucicault. Terry's. 
9° “The Churchwarden,” farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from 
the German, by Edward Terry. Terry's. 
mm « a. 4 Will Come,” drama, in four acts, by W.J. Mackay. Sadler’s 
ells. 
14 “La Rosiére,” comic opera, in three acts, by Harry Monkhouse, com- 
~~ by E. Jakobowski. Shaftesbury. 
19 “The Magic Opal,” light opera, in two acts, by Arthur Law, com- 


posed by Senor Albeniz. Lyric. 


In the Provinces, from December 13th, 1892, to January 9th, 1893 :— 


Dec. 


15 
16 
19 
19 
19 
19 
24 
24 
26 
26 
26 
26 
27 
30 


31 


wo NO WNW 1 


“ £1,000 Reward,” drama, in a prologue and three acts, by Charles 
Rogers. (For copyright purposes.) Aquarium, Scarborough. 

“ Bungles,” comedy, in three acts, by A. de Svertchkoff and Harry 
Morphew. Lyric Hall, Ealing. 

“ Red and Blue,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Fred. Fanshaw. 
T.R., Wolverhampton. 

“The King’s Cure,” comic opera, in three acts, by the Rev. J. H. 
Turner. T.R., Warrington. 

“The Slums of London,” drama, in four acts, by Charles A, Adlin. 
Grainger, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

“ Baby’s Engagement,” comedietta, in one act, by Robert Rogers. 
T.R., Wolverhampton. 

“Babes in the Wood, and the Bold Robin Hood,” pantomime, by 
Horace Lennard. Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 

“Baby,” farce, in one act, by J. E. Cowell. Pier Pavilion, East- 

urne. 

“The Eagle’s Wing,” comic opera, in two acts, by Charles Riminton, 
music by Robert Forsyth. Pier, Folkestone. 

“The Isle of Utopia,” extravaganza, by Charles Nugent. Devon- 
shire Park, Eastbourne. 

“The Wheel of Time,” drama, by Sidney Barrington. T.R., West 
Bromwich. 

“The Indian Mutiny,” drama, in four acts, by George Daventry. 
Gaiety Theatre, Burnley. — 

“Sarah,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Fred. Jarman. T.R., 
Waterford. 

“The Silly Season,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by George Lash 
Gordon and Branston Nash. (For copyright purposes.) Atheneum 
Hall, Shepherd’s Bush. 

“ Merofiéde,” play, in four acts, by George Cunningham. T.R., 
Preston. 

“A Marked Man,” drama, in four acts, by J. James Hewson. 
T.R., Colchester. 

“The Prophet,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Eden E. Greville. 
Grand Hall, Maidenhead. 

“My Landlady’s Daughter,” comedietta, in one act, by Paul M. 
Berton. Grand Hall, Maidenhead. : 

“Sydney Carton,” play, in w prologue and four acts, founded on 
Dickens’ novel “ A Tale of Two Cities,” by T. Edgar Pemberton. 
T.R., Norwich. 

“ Love in a Mist,” masque, by Louis N. Parker. Devonshire Park, 
Eastbourne. : 
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Jan. 
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9 
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“ A Lady by Birth,” comedietta, in one act, by W. Gordon Smythies. 
T.R., Cardiff. 

“ Mad ; or, Back to Life,” drama, in four acts, by W. H. Dearlove. 
T.R., Goole. 


In Paris, from December 9th, 1892, to January 17th, 1893 :— 


Dec. 


Jan. 


10 


10 
15 
16 
17 
19 


22 
22 
30 


. 16 


16 
17 


“ L’Eléve,” piece in three tableaux, by Albert Faure and Michel 
Nour. Théatre d'Application. 


“Au Dahomey,” spectacular piece, in five acts, by MM. Oswald 
Gugenheim and Le Faure. Porte St. Martin. 

“La Souricitre,” comedy, in three acts, by Alexandre Bisson and 
Albert Carré. -Variétés. ar 

“La Dame de la Mer,” adapted from the Norse of Ibsen, by MM. 
Cheneviére and Johansen. Thédtre Moderne. 

“Miss Robinson,” piece, in three acts, by Paul Ferrier, music by 
Louis Varney. Folies-Dramatiques. 

“ Charles Demailly,” play, in four.acts, founded on.a novel of MM 
+ sea and Goncourt, by Paul Alexis and Oscar Méténier 


ymnase. 

“ Lysistrata,” piece, in four acts and a prologue, by Maurice Donnay, 
music by A. Dutacq. Grand Théaitre. 

“Gens de Bien,” comedy, in three acts, by Maurice Denier. Matinée. 
Vaudeville. 

“ Tararaboum-Revue,” revue, in a prologue and four acts, by Paul 
Ferrier and Alfred Delilia. Menus-Plaisirs. 

“Mademoiselle Julie,” tragedy, in one act, translated from the 
Swedish of A. Strindberg by M. De Casanove. (For the Théatre 
Libre.) Menus-Plaisirs. 

“ Werther,” lyrical drama, in four acts, by E. Blau, P. Milliet, and 
G. Hartmann, music by Jules Massenet. Opéra-Comique. 

“Tout pour L’Honneur,” play, in four acts, by Hugues Le Roux. 
Gymnase. 
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THE LATE T. W. ROBERTSON. 


Reproduced, by permission, from an original drawing by Mr. W. H. Kendal. 








